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NOTES. witnesses against the so-called ‘‘ conspirators” be true, 


‘* The position of my subjects in the South African 
Republic is inconsistent with the promises of equal 
treatment on which my grant of independence to that 
Republic was founded, and the unrest caused thereby 
is a constant source of danger to the peace and pro- 
sperity of my dominions in South Africa.” These 
words of the Queen’s Speech enforce the point made by 
Lord Salisbury to which we called attention last week. 
The treatment of the Uitlanders has been a persistent 
violation of the pledges given by President Kruger to 
Her Majesty’s Government, pledges which Mr. Glad- 
stone repeated in Parliament as being the foundation 
on which the grant of independence was made. The 
Conventions, the subjects of much unprofitable hair- 
splitting, are subsidiary to this fundamental bargain. 
The Transvaal advocates forget conveniently that the 
grant of independence was of grace and not of works. 
The exemplary patience which the Government has 
displayed is to be further tested, for we are told that 
the answer with regard to the proposed Commission is 
to be postponed for a week. ‘‘ Negotiations are still 
proceeding.” The Government having put the matter 
on its right footing and made definite their position, a 
few days’ delay matters little. ’ 


If, however, at ‘the end of those days the Transvaal 
Government neglects the advice of its friends and 
refuses the Commission, the course of our Government 
is clear. They will then press for the reforms needful. 
When this point is once reached the era of ‘‘ negotia- 
tion” cannot be prolonged. The demand in each case 
will be definite, and the answer the same. This prospect 
being at least outlined in the distance, it is satisfactory 
to learn that substantial reinforcements are on their way 


to Natal. Rumour of a possible native rising in Rhodesia 


is a very proper explanation to offer of a concentration 
of the local forces, but it is an explanation and not the 
reason. A somewhat similar suggestion which was 
offered when a distinguished officer left for that district 

a short time ago is probably of the same value. To 
dincpier the possibility of moving troops into the region 
of conflict from Beira is a more reasonable explanation, 
and we believe the correct one. A glance at the map 
will show the extreme importance of such facilities, 
should hostilities unfortunately break out and Colonel 
Baden-Powell’s report be favourable. 


The pregent state of tension is ruinous for everyone 
engaged in business or resident in the Transvaal. 
Whether or no the statements made during the week by 


there can be no doubt that many disreputable persons. 
in Johannesburg think they can make themselves agree- 
able to the Government by acting as ‘‘ agents provoca- 
teurs.” The Transvaal police force is on a_ level 
morally, though perhaps not intellectually, with those 
of the most corrupt despotisms. The brutal ill-treat- 
ment of a coloured American citizen by three policemen, 
who kicked him within an inch of his life with their 
spurs, must have made. him regret the amenities of 
Louisiana and its lynch law. Incidents such as these, 
constantly recurring, show a deplorable condition of 
unrest. -Residents in the Transvaal find themselves in 
the position of the English lady in About’s book who 
begs the King of the Mountains to lend some of his 
brigands to protect her against the Greek gendarmes. 


One factor in the situation cannot be overrated : the 
personality of Sir Alfred Milner is telling. Public 
opinion at the Cape is steadily rallying round him. 
They begin to see, Afrikanders and English alike, that 
they have a great man amongst them; a man of a 
different calibre from anything they have had before, 
and they are now beginning to appreciate him at his 
real value. His influence must steadily grow, and 
Mr. Kruger will have to reckon with the fact. Oom 


Paul himself could not help feeling during the Bloem- 


fontein Conference that he was matched with a greater 
than himself, as his diplomatic bluffs, his attempts to 
draw his opponent from the trail, even his fitful gusts 
of temper, had but one effect : the unvaryingly courteous 
concentration of their joint attention on Sir Alfred’s 
point. That was the impression stamped deeply on the 
mind of an Afrikander present at the conference. 


It was said of Captain Dreyfus on Monday that he 
looked crushed, and that he bore himself throughout the 
hearing with humility. Shaken from suffering, made 
patient by years of passive obedience, he presented the 
appearance of a delicate man of fifty. At first his voice 
was faint ; but it grew emotional when the bordereau - 
was placed before him, and agonised, as on degradation 
day, when he made his maiden speech: ‘‘I tell you, 
sir, I am innocent. I have endured everything for the 
sake of my name and of my children.” Bravely he 
bore the President’s interrogatory, which, to many, 
seemed hostile and harsh; full, too, of improper in- 
sinuations—like General Roget before the Cour de 
Cassation, Colonel Jouaust often started his question 
with ‘It is possible that” or ‘It is impossible that,” 
and on getting a denial exclaimed ‘‘ Extraordinary ! ” 
We cannot believe, however, that the President of the 
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Court Martial is prejudiced; his severity is probably 
only a blind to impress the anti-Semites and Nationalists. 
And if his colleagues on the Bench be equally honour- 
able, there is little doubt but that justice will at last be 
done. . 


Not so secret is the famous dossier of the Ministry of 
War after all; quite seventy pairs of eyes have seen it. 
It has been examined by seven successive Ministers of 


» War and by the forty-nine judges of the Cour de Cassa- 


tion; as we write the Conseil de Guerre, Maitres Labori 
and Demange, and others, are studying it. Once it 
was thin; now it is swollen—and garnished, we are 
assured, with many a dark secret. War would be de- 
clared were its contents to be made public; hence the 
huis clos. But it is not fear of war that makes the 
Conseil de Guerre examine it in private—for, as M 
Cornély argues, what sovereign would be mad enough 
to march on France merely on account of the publica- 
tion of a document that proves him to be guilty of 
employing spies, when France, and other countries, 
also employ them? The fact is that the dossier is 
worthless, stocked with forgeries perhaps; and that 
the Etat Major dreads the outburst of indignation that 
would set in immediately after its appearance. The 
army might also rise, and chastise these chiefs who 
have condemned an innocent man and who, in another 
case, might condemn again. 


The hasty visit of M. Delcassé to the Russian capital 
has caused the flight of a fine brood of canards. Very 
little attention seems to have been paid to the signifi- 
cance of its exact concurrence with the opening of the 
second Dreyfus trial. As we stated last week, Asian 
and African affairs probably had much to say in the 
matter ; the development of what she already possesses 
may well be wise advice for the well-wishers of France to 
tender to her. But there is no pressing reason for its 
being personally offered by the Foreign Minister of the 
Tsar in the course of this week. Reliable authorities 

int to the outcome of the possible revelations at 

ennes as the true cause of the hurried dash of M. Del- 
cassé across Europe and back. The significant interest 
which His Majesty has taken in the development of the 
affair is well known to all those who have been behind 
the scenes, and in any case it would be incredible that the 
Tsar should not be strongly moved by matters so pro- 
foundly affecting the military competence of his ally. 


Among other indications of the direction in which 
the under-current of things political is tending at the 
present moment in Russia is the announcement that 
the word “ autocratic” has been blotted out from the 
prayer used in the Russo-Greek Church for the Tsar 
and Imperial Family. The elimination would seem to 
point to a desire to be released from some of an 
*‘autocrat’s”’ burdens. Significant, too, is the fact that 
in the same prayer the Tsaritsa’s name has been placed 
before that of the Empress-Dowager, instead of follow- 
ing it as it has hitherto done. To those who know how 
closely interwoven are the affairs of Church and State in 
Russia, these details will indicate another of the Tsar’s 
attempts towards a better state of things. It is no 
secret that his life is not a particularly happy one. The 
Empress-Dowager is distinctly reactionary in her views. 
She favours the repressive measures of the Ministers, 
and objects to her daughter-in-law. The Tsar thus finds 
himself on a very shaky seat. A re-incarnation of 
Peter the Great, though with different ideals, would be 
necessary to oppose the power of the Ministers and 
carry out desired reforms. It is not unlikely that 
the Tsar, if left alone, would abdicate, but no one can 
foretell what the result of constant pressure may be— 
pressure that weighs as heavily upon the Tsaritsa as 
upon himself, for she has incurred the dislike of the 
entire military set. 


If there was at any time the smallest ground for 
crediting the story of a Chino-Japanese alliance, 
Russia’s prompt intimation of her views on the subject 
would have served to nip the project in the bud. Such 
an alliance might have been possible had Russia not 
been allowed to acquire so complete an ascendency in 
the Northern part of China. Whatever Japan or 
China may desire, there is no doubt that their relations 
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are largely what Russia chooses they should be. To 
some extent Japan is responsible for the advantage 
which Russia enjoys She forced Russia’s 
hand by declaring war against China and then 
demanding a slice of. Chinese territory as part of 
the spoils. Russia is hardly likely now to consent to 
an arrangement which would give Japan many points 
in the game. In a very few years Japan in alliance 
with China would become a serious menace to Russia 
in the Far East. Russian action is by no means to be 
deplored by Great Britain. If the resources of China 
in men and material were developed by Japanese enter- 
prise and energy, the Pacific question would probably 
soon become one of Yellow versus White. British in- 
terests in the Pacific—and with ‘‘ Australia a nation” 
they must undergo considerable developments—can only 
benefit from the rivalry of Russia and Japan. 


Not very creditable are the methods by which the 
supporters of the United States as against Canada in 
the English press are conducting the Alaskan discus- 
sion. The object of course is to give the British public 
the idea that Canada is unreasonable and grasping, and 
makes use of her position as our leading colony to 
annoy the United States, who are represented as a 
peaceable, long-suffering nation whose sorely tried 
patience our Government would reward openly were 
it not for the marplots at Ottawa. No fiction is too 
ridiculous to telegraph over at length, to repeat day 
by day in different forms, and then to quietly drop 
when it has done its worst, only to substitute another 
more absurd, but not less offensive, a day or two later. 
There are many matters of more interest and import- 
ance taking place in the States day by day than the 
publication of slanders about the Canadian Ministers, 
but the latter are apparently considered of such moment 
that we are presented with them at great length from 
various sources, and the dish is well seasoned with the 
comments of American journals. 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier is the usual victim, and the story 
told this week about the Canadian Premier and the 
Chicago foundation stone is more audacious than an 
of its predecessors. We first had a statement that Sir 
Wilfrid had been invited to attend the laying by the 
President of the United States of the stone of the 
Chicago Post Office. The gentleman who conveyed 
the invitation had a “‘ chilly ” reception, and was told 
that Sir Wilfrid could not come, and would advise 
Lord Minto not to be present owing to the way he had 
been treated over the Alaskan question. Although he 
at once characterised the story as the ‘‘sheerest non- 
sense,” Sir Wilfrid has been the butt of special corre- 
spondents’ sneers, and all the violent comments of the 
American press are quoted against him. He has now 
officially denied the whole thing in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. These palpable attempts to prejudice opinion 
here against Canada are perhaps too barefaced to have 
much effect, but they are to be deprecated by all those 
who value the friendship of Canada. And this is done, 
not in a case where Canada is making unreasonable 
demands, but where she is only asking for arbitration 
while the United States are in occupation of territory 
which we have strong grounds for holding belongs to us. 


Whatever the true version may be of the causes which 
have inspired the official visit of the President of Argen- 
tina to the President of Brazil, it is an event of quite 
peculiar significance. As arule such visits in South 
America have only been paid at the head of victorious 
troops, and the reception accorded has not taken the 
form of a “‘ State ball, five banquets, four excursions 
and a military review.” The whisper runs of an anti- 
North American alliance. Is it so very improbable ? 
‘* Proximus ardet Ucalegon.” The United States have 
absorbed Cuba and Porto Rico, they are hungering for 
S. Domingo, they hope shortly to see the English ex- 
cluded from the Orinoco and their own client Venezuela 
at Barina Point. And Nicaragua is threatened. There 
is ray’ d ground for the larger South American States 
to be forearmed. The Americans, though they pose as 
their protectors, are far from popular among their 
Latin protégés. They have not yet in any sense 
absorbed the Texans. There is not the common feeling 
Asiatic tribes have for the Russians. 
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Lord Curzon’s new frontier policy will be received 
with relief by the best-informed opinion in India. It 
partakes somewhat of the nature of a compromise. 
One party would occupy the whole of the debatable 
land up to the political frontier, dominate it by strong 


‘military garrisons and reduce it by degrees to the con- 


ditions of an ordinary British district. Another school 
would abandon it altogether to the tribesmen to be 
administered in their own fashion, compelling them to 


‘keep the peace and recognise British sovereignty by 


the old methods of blockades and rapid punitive 
‘expeditions. The former scheme is ruinously costly: 
it weakens the regular army and it excites intense 
hostility among the tribes whom it is our interest to 
keep as friends. The latter policy deprives us of control 
over tribes for whom we are responsible. The new 
scheme essays to compass both ends so far as may be. 


The progress of events has rendered it necessary to 
secure more steady and effective control of the border- 
land than the older policy could ensure. It is our 
advantage to have strong as well as friendly tribes along 
our marches. The responsibility is thrown on us by 
our engagements to prevent infractions of the Amir’s 
territory and our general position requires us to enforce 
the peace of the frontier. The tribesmen may be 
counted to welcome a system which avoids irritating 
interference in their affairs and provides them with 
lucrative employment, though they may chafe at first 
at the restraint on their marauding propensities. The 
levies will afford a fine nursery for recruits to the 
regular army and the military position will be 
strengthened by calling in the aid of railways. The 
new policy helps to disentangle the question of dealing 
with the frontier tribes from the larger question of 
opposing a Russian advance. 


Nature and man seem to be in league to compass 
the ruin of the West Indies. Nearly a year ago 
several islands were desolated by one of the worst 
hurricanes known even on the other side of the Atlantic. 
As though to complete the deadly work left unfinished 
in September last, another hurricane has now visited 
other parts of the West Indies with results almost 
equally disastrous. And owing to the operations of a 
one-sided fiscal system the islands are practically help- 
less. Excellent as the operation of the Colonial 
Loans Act may be in affording easy assistance to 
colonies for public works, something more is needed 
in the case of the West Indies. They are rich in 
resources, and if the Imperial Government would only 
do on their behalf what it has not been loth to 
sanction on behalf of the East Indies, hurricanes 
and earthquakes might be faced with comparative 
equanimity. The closing of the Indian mints and the 
countervailing duties imposed on bounty-fed sugar 
shocked economic fetish-worshippers, but they have 
gone far to save India. Like courage in dealing with the 
‘West Indies would have not less beneficial results. 


The old proverb about the meeting of extremes is 
finding curious illustration in Italy. We have already 
alluded to the alliance between his Holiness and R. 
Garibaldi against a common enemy, but our surprise 
thereat yields to that of finding a tardy justice done to 
the last King of Naples by the Republican-Socialist 
party. His courage and impolitic generosity have long 
been patent to the impartial, but they have been 
shrouded in calumny for a long generation, and it is 
encouraging to find a tribute paid to them from that 
quarter which was most inclined by tradition to deny 
it. The fact is, the patriots (if we may use a dis- 
credited word with its simple significance) are now 
realising that they were mere catspaws ; that they 
have plunged their country out of the frying-pan into 
the fire ; that the best hope for Italy lies in a rehabili- 
tation of the old Italy on federal lines. No doubt too 
much harm has been done to warrant a hope for real 
rehabilitation, but the Socialists are justifying their 
existence by their disavowal of the old headlong policy. 


The elaborate instructions which it has been found 
mecessary to issue concerning the notorious Mark IV. 
ammunition will be amusing reading for the military 
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attachés in our midst. The many evils which may 
happen are graphically summarised in a War Office 
circular, which contains instructions as to what is to 
be done in the several contingencies of ‘‘ an escape of 
gas round the cap,” ‘‘ the cap being blown out,” ‘‘a 
drop shot being noticed,” ‘‘a bullet making an unusual 
noise,” and ‘‘ difficulty in closing the breech.” All the 
above are airily classified under the head of unusual 
occurrences. While making every allowance for the 
difficulties to be overcome in finding suitable ammuni- 
tion for the magazine rifle, there must surely have been 
the most culpable carelessness somewhere. We can 
only be thankful that the recent Bisley meeting brought 
to light such an unsatisfactory state of things. 


We have already called attention to the totally inade- 
quate standard of musketry efficiency hitherto necessary 
for obtaining the Volunteer capitation grant. The 
amended regulations on the subject are commendable 
in that they demand a much higher standard. Formerly 
in order to obtain the grant a man was not obliged to 
fire at distances over 200 yards. Now individual firing 
up to 600 yards is obligatory in the trained soldier’s 
course ; and to earn the grant a Volunteer must score 
forty points and take part in collective practices—seven 
deliberate volleys and seven rounds independent firing 
at 500 yards. This is a step in the right direction, and 
it should tend to make the Volunteers a much more 
valuable force than they are at present. 


Trade-Unionists should note that by Mr. Justice 
Stirling’s decision in the Hull Master Builders case 
several masters were allowed to treat besetting or 
picketting as a joint illegal act against them without 
bringing separate actions, though the non-unionists 
brought into Hull by their association were distributed 
amongst them individually. The picketting took place 
at the station before any particular master had been 
specified as the non-unionists’ employer; but neverthe- 
less the masters who lost the chance of employing 
them could sue for damages. Another point decided, 
unlike the others in favour of the men’s unions, is that 
the officials are not to be assumed merely by virtue of 
their office to be the agents of the union which has taken 
part in a trade dispute. In every case the particular 
official must be proved to have committed an illegal act ; 
and this does not, by implication, include the others. 


To the lay mind there will probably appear to be 
something bizarre, some legal quibble in Mr. Justice 
North’s decision that the ‘‘ Times ” has copyright in its 
reports of Lord Rosebery’s speeches, which its proprietor 
has succeeded in enjoining the publisher from further 
circulating in book form. But (and our readers may 
have noticed that we have refrained from reviewing 
‘* Appreciations and Addresses,” tempting as the subject 
is) there is both fairness and common sense in the inter- 
vention of law to enable a man to retain for himself the 
profits of good reporting as of good writing. The copy- 
right is not in the words spoken, but in the particular 
report. Had the publisher of the book made his own 
report, and had that coincided even verbatim with that 
of the ‘‘ Times,” no injunction could have gone against 
the book. The ‘‘ Times” reports are unique in their 
excellence, and we are too sensible of the public service 
rendered by that department in Printing-House Square 
to grudge the ‘‘Times” the interim success it has 
obtained in the Courts. 


Only a chastened satisfaction can be derived from a 
study of the Board of Trade Returns for July. They 
indicate considerable progress—over £4,000,000 in 
imports and £ 2,561,000 in exports—and for those who 
are content with totals, are eminently encouraging. 
But closer inquiry shows that imports are not swollen 
by the raw material of manufactures, and that a large 
percentage of the improving exports are accounted for 

coal and other irreplaceable commodities, and by 
machinery which will go toswell the manufacturing enter- 
prise of our rivals. hilst therefore it would be absurd 
to deny that the pausein the decline of exportsis welcome, 
it is equally absurd to blink the fact that the tendency 
is persistently against us. The home market is more 
and more flooded with foreign wares, and the reckoning 
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must come some day. We are in exports where we 
were nine years ago, but the United States have more 
than doubled their exports. That is the salient feature 
of the position which the ‘‘ Daily Mail” is endeavouring 
to drive into the heads of its half-million readers. 
Signs are not wanting that the economics of the Cobden 
Club are being recognised for the inanities they are. 
When a Radical review like the ‘‘ Contemporary ” com- 
bines with a popular newspaper like the ‘‘ Daily Mail” 
to expose the fallacies of a one-sided Free-trade system 
there is hope that wisdom may prevail, however late in 
the day. 


In the Report on Schools for the Blind and Deaf 
some curious facts appear. In one very small School 
Board district the expense of educating one deaf child 
trebled the school rate. There is a remarkable differ- 
ence in the cost of educating the blind and deaf. The 
former is comparatively easy; the latter requires 
To give language is one 
of the most difficult of tasks, but with the opportunity 
of a steady course of prolonged training extending over 
some eight years it is successful and association with 
others becomes possible, In compensation, while the 
maintenance of the blind requires throughout life some 
support from society the education of the deaf renders 
them independent. Difference of ability too requires 
taking into consideration, and the London School Board 
are preparing to execute a very hopeful plan for estab- 
lishing a small institution for the defective deaf who 
cannot be educated with other deaf children of ordinary 
intelligence. Another difficulty is the dearth of trained 
teachers, especially men. The prospects are not attrac- 
tive pecuniarily, and yet men are more required on 
account of the physical strength and endurance required 
and a perseverance through a long course of years which 
cannot be expected of women. It is estimated that 
there are in England and Wales about 3,200 deaf 
children : probably an underestimate. 


Sir William Harcourt has reappeared on the scene 
of his former exploits: and he concludes an immense 
letter with the promise of further contributions in the 
immediate future. He still talks cheerily of prosecu- 
tions: and seems to have no other idea of Lambeth 
decisions than that they provide a basis for the action of 
the common informer. Of course Sir William’s inter- 
vention makes it harder for the ‘‘ Ritualists” to abstain 
from violent courses, and distinctly diminishes the 
prospect of ecclesiastical peace. Perhaps it is not 
necessary to seek any other explanation of his action. 
Meanwhile we deprecate the attaching of importance to 
the excited and foolish language used by individuals. 
The Radical journals are expressing much sympathy 
with the ‘‘ Ritualists,” and assuring them with much 
parade Of interest in their fortunes that only by the 
method of Disestablishment can they secure their ends. 
We regret to notice that Dr. Cobb, to whose sensible 
attitude we called attention last week, has been ‘“‘ carried 
away by this dissimulation ;” and announces himself 
converted by the Archbishops’ decisions to the cause of 
Disestablishment. It is a curious example of the fallacy 
non sequitur. But much must be pardoned to dis- 
appointed men on the morrow of their disappointment : 
and we hope reflection will induce wiser counsels. 


‘*The best-tempered session on record” is the verdict of 
Parliamentarians on the political campaign now closed. 
A euphemism is that for a duller and more thoroughly 
humdrum performance than usual in the ‘‘sublime 
arena,” as Bulwer in his grandiose way used to describe 
the House of Commons. It is remarkable how entirely 
unregretted every session passes away. Nothing can 
exceed the alacrity with which the Parliamentary item 
turns his back on Westminster, and certainly there is 
seldom visible any anxiety to call him back. ‘‘ Sublime 
arena” is a very fine phrase, doubtless, but ordinary 
members, when they have grown tired of tea on the 
terrace, fail to see where the ‘‘ sublime ” is to be found. 
In the part played by ministers there really is something 
sublime, certainly arduous, but the item, except the very 
mites to whom merely to be in the House is an ambition 
and a joy, will still be of Mr. Birrell’s mind that 
Parliament is ‘‘a paradise of bores.” 
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THE PARLIAMENTARY HANDICAP. 


“Teese is the authority of no less a politician than 

the Duke of Devonshire for saying that mem- 
bers of Parliament mostly take public life as a kind of 
game. The Duke, if any man, ought to know; for 
his experience is long and his opportunities of obser- 
vation great. True, it is some years ago since he 
made the remark, but not so many that he could not 
judge, for he was a seasoned Parliamentarian long 
before that ; and the Duke’s style does not lean to the 
levity of epigram; so we are entitled to take him 
seriously. Indeed, in surveying the session from a 
sporting point of view, we can hardly be wrong ; for it 
is just the sporting element that keeps the party 
system going. Eliminate the ‘‘in” and ‘‘ out” part 
of the business, let ‘‘measures not men” occupy 
the attention of Parliament ; remove all question of 
political promotion ; and where would parties, 
where indeed would politics, come in? If govern- 
ment and legislation are to any real extent to be 
by the people, the methods of their execution must 
largely take the nature of a game; and no considerable 
body of the public will take an interest, still less a 
hand in the process: So that not only is the personal 
the most obvious, it is even the most vital factor ina 
session’s history. To pretend to say what effect the 
doings of any one session will have on the destinies of 
the country would be as rash as to affirm that they 
would have any effect. That is doubtless a fair matter 
for surmise on due reflection, but all that the session’s 
close can immediately reveal is the places secured 
respectively by the runners in the parliamentary race. 
Perhaps parliamentary sports would be the better 
figure, for the contest is not one. There is the great 
race between the Government and the Opposition ; 
there is the contest between Lords and Commons ; and 
there is the struggle for personal supremacy amongst 
the parliamentary protagonists. Not less keen is the 
fighting in either party for domestic promotion. But 
none of these events is strictly a handicap: itis rather 
a handicap reversed, resembling the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge bumping” races, where each college starts 
from the place won in the year preceding. Thus the 
presumably strongest competitor is given the best 
start. 

As between the Government and the Opposition, the 
race has been ‘of the tamest, the Opposition really 
making no show. Their challenges on the Church and 
Transvaal crises and the Indian Tariff Act wholly 
failed. In short, they can put but one success to their 
credit. They have won over to the Liberal side the 
arch-obstructor of the extension of school age. Their 
failure was a foregone conclusion; for no party, dis- 
organised, without a leader, without a policy, could 
make an impression in Parliament on so strong a 
Government as that now in office. We do not say that 
the Opposition’s failure isa true test of the state of parties 
in the country. The pendulum tells there inevitably ; 
a force which is checked in the House by the powerful 
dissuasion of self-interest. But itis not only in the force 
and tactics of debate and in political strategy generally 
that the Opposition have been wanting. That alone 
would not account for their poor show against the 
Government. The truth is ‘‘ Her Majesty’s Opposition” 
has not been real in its opposing, unless in the one 
case of the Clerical Tithes Bill. But that was not a 
happy battle-ground for the Radicals, for though the 
Bill was not passed without many heartburnings on the 
Unionist side, attack on the Church and the parson 
is not the safe game for the ‘‘ popular party” to play 
it once was. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has 
not yet learnt that the working people are keen now 
on helping themselves, not on hurting Bishops, Lords 
and Empire. Then this particular attack showed the 
Government in a favourable light; for while such a 
measure must make them unpopular in some quarters, 
it could conciliate only those who were already their 
safe supporters. The Bill was thus a refutation of 
the charge of opportunism—not the easiest for a Con- 
servative Government to refute. At all other points of 
attack, opposition was not real. That on the second 
reading of the London Bill was obviously insincere ; 
the Transvaal charge was half-hearted and hardly that, 
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while most of the Radicals (always excluding Sir William 
Harcourt) were secretly ashamed of turning the Church 
‘‘crisis” to party account. The Government on the 
other hand has avoided any breakdown, such as that of 
the Vaccination Act last year, and has carried out a 
larger proportion of the promises of the Queen’s Speech 
than is usual with ministries. And interest centring in 
the Transvaal has been all in their favour, for the 
country realises daily more and more that it is Liberal 
policy which we have to thank for these present 
troubles. 

The Lords have shown marked independence this 
session, both of Lord Salisbury and of the Commons ; 
but it does not follow that they have beaten the latter 
in the race. The House of Lords hardly knows its 
own strength; but it would be a mistake to argue 
from his reverses in his own House that Lord Salisbury 
did not know his. In matters about which he cares 
the Prime Minister gets his way. Indeed, it is the 
very knowledge that all the while he is caring little either 
way which makes his frequently spasmodic opposition 


_ to social legislation so peculiarly irritating to its 


promoters. The session leaves Lord Salisbury as it 
found him—the great figure in the political world, and 
by that we mean the political universe. 

Passing by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, who 
walks in front but does not lead, and Sir William 
Harcourt, who knows that for him the game is up, but 
enjoys interfering with those for whom it is not up, just 
as a croquet player who has given up the attempt to get 
through his hoops diverts himself by croqueting others, 
Sir Edward Grey has left Mr. Asquith behind. Would 
it be true to say that Sir Edward is a success in 

litics only because he is a success out of them ? 

ut the really interesting race of the session has been 
that between Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain. At 
first Mr. Balfour carried all before him, and everyone 
said this would be a Balfour session ; but now that it 
is over, we should be inclined to say that Mr. Chamber- 
lain comes out as its most prominent figure. If so, it 
is due wholly to opportunity. The Colonial Office has 
been the cynosure. In style and strength, it would 
be difficult to improve on the running whether of Mr. 
Balfour or Mr. Chamberlain. Of course, the Colonial 
Secretary has not the supreme charm of the Leader of 
the House; he has none of his intellectual finesse. But 
the Transvaal crisis has made the occasion one for action, 
not dialectic. Infinitely interesting as it was to such 
as could follow the play to watch the skill, the feel of 
the temper of the House, which carried the London 
Bill through shoals and rocks, there was one thing 
men wanted still more at the time—the man essentially 
of action. Constructive, rather than critical, Mr. 
Chamberlain is more readily accepted as the man of 
action, because he is without the brilliant but frosting 
touch of political scepticism that marks Mr. Balfour. 


INDIA IN THE HOUSE. 


\ K JHEN the Secretary of State closed the debate on 

the Indian Budget by a plaintive remark that it 
had dealt with nearly every possible topic except 
finance, he scarcely did justice to the repellent character 
of the financial statement which was laid before the 
Council in Calcutta, though his own presentation did 
much to elucidate it. A complex and bewildering 
array of figures, hardly intelligible to the uninitiated 
and pregnant with puzzles even to those condemned to 
explain it, is not the sort of pabulum to be welcomed 
by a wearied House at the fag end of an excep- 
tionally warm session. Questions of policy or 
statecraft, matters of wide Imperial interest which are 
intimately associated with the material resources of 
the State and the people, find a disappointingly small 
space in the actuarial exposition with which the 
accounts were presented. We miss the light which 
these figures, handled by a master of his subject like 
Sir James Westland, might have thrown on some vexed 
problems of Indian administration. The abstract pre- 
pared for home consumption is to be sure less formid- 
able reading. Broadly taken its totals show in a con- 
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vincing fashion the vicissitudes to which Indian finance 
is liable from fluctuations in exchange and natural 
calamities, which a government cannot control, or from 
a foreign policy whose consequences it sometimes 
refuses to foresee. Happily the same figures demon- 
strate the rapidity with which prosperity can replace 
disaster and bear striking testimony to the immense 
recuperative power and the inherent resources of the 
country. At the end of 1897-98, two years of pestilence, 
war and famine had brought into the accounts 
of the Empire an unexpected deficiency of seven 
crores of rupees. The year ended closes with 
a surplus of over four crores, and the year now 
current is estimated to yield a further balance which the 
Finance Minister placed at four crores, and which, by 
the later information at the command of the Secretary 
of State, promises to be considerably larger. It was 
indeed an anomaly and not merely an excess of caution 
that exchange should originally have been calculated at 
153d. while the Viceroy was constrained to express his 
full belief that it would be maintained at 16d. and even 
invested with unprecedented durability at that rate, a 
declaration which alone saved the Government of India 
from appearing inthe position of a bear of exchange. 
The Indian Government avoided the invidious task of 
apportioning among various claimants the surplus at 
its disposal, by deciding not to remit any taxation and to 
devote its accumulations to capital expenditure which 
must otherwise have been met by loans. Events 
have already justified the former decision, though 
perhaps the chief reason given for it requires 
some explanation. The accumulation of surplus 
was avowedly meant to strengthen the financial position 
and thus facilitate such measures of currency reform as 
the recommendations of the committee, then sitting, 
might suggest. The Budget however shows that no 
actual accumulation was really contemplated. The 
surplus was in fact devoted to capital outlay on rail- 
ways and irrigation, which is no doubt an excellent way 
of spending money, but only strengthens the financial 
position so far as that object is assisted by an avoidance 
of fresh loans. The money cannot be spent twice over : 
if it is invested in railways and canals it ceases to be 
available to support exchange. The position has now 
been materially advanced. The scheme since pro- 
pounded by the Currency Committee involves little or 
no immediate outlay by Government and may possibly 
never require any. So far therefore the chief reason 
for refusing to relieve the taxpayer has lost its force. 
On the other hand a fresh cause for caution has un- 
fortunately arisen. A large tract of country, some 
of it just emerging from famine, is again threatened 
with failure of crops and the next few weeks may 
witness serious developments. The persistence of 
the plague and its menacing advance in Calcutta 
disclose large possibilities of trouble. Though couched 
in cautious language, Lord George Hamilton’s remarks 
reflect the apprehension which is undoubtedly felt in 
India. It would be premature to anticipate the possible 
effects on finance of a calamity which may yet be 
averted and whose extent it is impossible to estimate. 
But enough is known to justify the prudence which 
Lord Curzon’s Government has shown in a policy which 
enables it to face the situation with little fear of dis- 
ordering its financial arrangements. The contingency 
it has to dread is an adverse balance of trade which 
would depress exchange or necessitate costly measures 
to maintain it. As an element of disturbance exchange 
has proved in the past more potent than war or 
famine. 

No doubt it was partly for this reason that the 
question of currency, on which exchange now hinges, 
occupied so prominent a place in the debate. The 
opportunity was moreover a suitable one for recog- 
nising the services of the Currency Committee, and, 
with its chairman leading the Opposition, was 
naturally devoted to a pleasing interchange of com- 
pliments. But the half-expected assurance that in 
the event of adverse trade balances depressing ex- 
change the Government would support the mint rate 
with all its resources remains wanting from the Secre- 
tary of State. The establishment of a powerful national 
bank in India is a measure whose advantages no one 
will contest, and even the vague declarations that such 
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an institution is being considered in a practical way 
will be welcomed. But its effectiveness to uphold 
exchange has yet to be demonstrated. As for the con- 
version into currency and the retention in India of the 
products of the Mysore goldfields, that may be expected 
to continue in the face of a falling exchange only so 
long as Government is willing to pay the differences. 
The movement to foster industrial and technical educa- 
tion has found warmer advocacy from Sir M. Bhow- 
naggree in Westminster than it has so far gained from 
the body of his countrymen in India. It proceeds from 
the just feeling that the hope of India lies in her 
manufactures. The object of the reform seems rather 
to create new industries than to improve existing 
methods. It has therefore to struggle against the 
natural order of progress. It seems vain to hope that 
the creation of a body of technically instructed students 
will cause an outburst of industrial enterprise. What 
is wanted for that end is an access of fresh capital and 
greater commercial energy—both of which must be 
sought outside India. The spread of manufacturing 
industries must, we fear, look for its impulse elsewhere 
than to the State schools and colleges of the country. 
The scheme is in part designed as a remedy for the 
social and political danger caused by the swarms of de- 


naturalised students who can find no market for their 


literary qualifications and vainly call on the Government, 
which they never tire of abusing, to provide them 
employment in its service. It is unfortunately too 
probable that in the absence of established industries a 
multitude of collegians possessed of technical education 
might be no less an embarrassment than the 
** Entrance-pass ” and the ‘‘ B.A. fail ” who now besiege 
the doors of every government office. The suggestion, 
which the budget somewhat irrelevantly elicited, to 
deprive every head of a district in India of his magis- 
terial functions is an excellent illustration of the danger 
which may attend parliamentary interference in the 
details of administration. The matter is obviously 
one entirely unsuited for decision by a deliberative 
assembly in London. The Secretary of State might 
have rejected it on higher and more decisive 
grounds than those of economy only. Such a 
measure would weaken authority just where it 
should be strong, and impair the control of the Euro- 
pean staff over that branch of executive work which 
perhaps most directly affects the comfort and loyalty of 
the people. It belongs to aclass of factitious grievances 
which find a counterpart in the charges formulated 

ainst Parliament and the Secretary of State of in- 
difference to Indian interests, and injustice in the dis- 
posal of their complaints. Sir Henry Fowler has 
rendered a fresh service to India by repudiating and 
disproving that charge with eloquence worthy of the 
admirable position he has consistently occupied in 
treating Indian questions, and defining the proper 
attitude towards them of both parties in. Parliament 
and of the Minister responsible to it. The just casti- 
gation which Sir William Wedderburn received from 
the front benches on both sides of the House may help 
him to realise the responsibilities which rest on the 
leader of an unreasoning opposition to every govern- 
—_ which may be charged with the conduct of Indian 

rs. 


THE NAVAL MANCEUVRES. 


I‘ is one of the disadvantages attaching to naval 
manceuvres in peace-time that the objects and 
conditions of the game are known to both sides, as 
well as the composition of the opposing fleets. The 
element of uncertainty is wanting, and hence plans 
are often laid in these exercises on the assumption 
that the enemy will pursue a definite line of action which 
a study of the rules from his point of view suggests, 
whereas all other considerations ought to be put aside 
save those which without any such knowledge would be 
obvious and natural. If a miscalculation is made the 
opposing forces will not come together, and there is 
an apparent want of result. This is what happened in 
the naval manceuvres just concluded. The general 

was that of endeavouring to intercept a convoy on 
its way to Great Britain from America, by a hostile fleet 
located at Belfast. The duty of the British fleet was 
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to meet the convoy at a certain point and escort it to- 
Milford Haven. The special points sought to be 
ascertained in carrying out this operation were the 
working of cruisers as scouts, and the value of 
destroyers against torpedo boats, these being opposed 
to each other in the two fleets. 

Now the spot where the convoy was to be found 
being known to the British fleet but not to its opponent, 
it was the task of the latter to reach the spot first if 
possible. To counterbalance this ignorance of locality 
the enemy was given about twenty hours’ start and his 
squadron was of superior speed. He had to searcha 
large area of water in a short time, and having studied 
the conditions came to the conclusion that the spot 
fixed would be more likely off the north-west than the 
south-west coast of Ireland. Hence all his efforts 
were directed towards thoroughly searching this 
area, though considerably impeded by fog. The 
reasoning which led to the exclusion of the southern 
area does not seem strong. A convoy bound to 
Milford would not choose a circuitous route to its 


destination except for some special reason which did . 


not here exist, for it rather desired to avoid the north 
coast of Ireland, containing as it did the enemy’s prin- 
cipal naval stronghold. Hence the Admiralty sensibly 
fixed the rendezvous of the convoy in the southern 
portion of the sea within which the manceuvres were 
limited, and the British fleet were enabled to reach it 
undisturbed. This achieved the convoy was safe, for 
the protecting squadron being superior in power could 
not be attacked, even if the enemy had then appeared 
in sight, which it did not. Three days sufficed to ter- 
minate the principal object of the game, but there was 
nothing apparently to prevent the British squadron 
from again putting to sea to seek out its weaker though 
faster antagonist. It should have endeavoured to cut 
him off from his base and engage him on his return 
from a fruitless search. Such an operation would have 
given full scope for the employment of cruisers and 
destroyers which, as far as can be gathered from reports- 
received, seem to have had little opportunity of testing 
their special qualities. But the British admiral appears 
to have been content with winning the principal event, 
and having brought the convoy to Milford, awaited 
there the order for hostilities to cease. It is obvious 
that in future not only should the rules and conditions 
be fuller, but beyond what is common to both sides, 
each commander should have independent directions 
providing for certain contingencies not known to the 
other. The desire to win is natural, but it should be 
subordinated to the more important function of these 
operations, ascertaining as far as possible how best to 
employ the various types of naval construction which 
modern science has provided. It is extraordinary 
that with the number of cruisers attached to both sides 
neither seems at any time to have got touch of the 
other’s movements. The only bit of intelligence of 
the enemy apparently imparted to the British fleet was 
that on leaving Belfast he was going south, while he 
was actually proceeding north. On the other hand 
the enemy seems to have been so impressed with the 
task of search before him that he did not take advantage 
of his start to establish a watch upon his opponent with 
a couple of fast cruisers that might have given him an 
inkling where the convoy was to be found. It cannot 
therefore be said that any very valuable lessons have been 
learnt from the naval manceuvres of 1899. They have 
confirmed what has been often asserted—the difficulty 
of finding vessels at sea unless their exact position is 
known ; and the old law that the only way to frustrate 
the operations of an enemy at sea is to get in touch with 
him at once. Fleets may be revolutionised in armament 
and method of propulsion, but the principles of naval 
warfare established by centuries of application remain 
unchanged, and we often see them exemplified in these 
annual exercises which give useful practice to all con- 
cerned. 

nye the subsidiary questions affecting the employ- 
ment of squadrons at sea we appear to be within 
measurable distance of solving one which has long 
perplexed the minds of naval officers. This is long- 
distance signalling. In the old days ships communi- 
cated with each other to some extent by working the 
upper sails: visible in clear weather when hulls are 
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below the horizon. When steam superseded sail a 
large collapsible drum became the substitute, but it has 
never proved very effective ; while flags are easily mis- 
taken at long distances. Hence many proposals to 
attach telegraph ships to a squadron which by special 
appliances could rapidly pay out an electric cable as 
they proceeded, and communicate with some fixed point 
from which messages could be despatched in any 
required direction. Of course such a system is very 
limited in its practical application, and the objections to 
a wire attachment to a moving vessel are obvious. 
When therefore a system of telegraphing without wires 
appeared such as devised by M. Martoni it seemed to 
— well for ships at sea. Three vessels of the 

ritish fleet were therefore fitted with the necessary 
apparatus and the result was very successful. Com- 
munication could be established at distances far beyond 
what has hitherto been possible, and as more experience 
is gained in this new branch of telegraphy the range 
will doubtless be increased. Carrier pigeons cannot 
fulfil the same functions, as they will only return—when 
sent off—to their homing place : but they might usefully 
supplement Marconi’s invention, and thus we are likely 
to overcome in the future the difficulty of rapidly impart- 
ing important news at sea. ' 


THE HUT TAX IN SIERRA LEONE. 


]% January 1898 a tax of five shillings for each hut 

began to be levied on the chiefs in our protectorate 
of Sierra Leone. Resistance to the collection of this 
impost occasioned an outbreak which led to an almost 
general rising throughout the protectorate, spreading 
into one district of the colony, which was not suppressed 
till the autumn of last year. Strong protest was made 
in this country against the imposition of this tax and 
the steps taken to collect it, and opinion was so much 
divided that in June—while the military operations 
were still in progress—the late Sir David Chalmers 
was appointed to inquire into the matter. His 
report with Governor Sir F. Cardew’s comments 
upon it and Mr. Chamberlain’s summing up have 
just been published in a Blue Book. The whole ques- 
tion has been much misapprehended. People have 
talked as if a population living peaceably under British 
rule had been goaded into revolt by the imposition of a 
fresh tax. The naked truth is that the whole operation 
was a work of conquest. Our dominion in Sierra Leone 
is of two kinds : the colony, including Freetown, with 
a population of about 75,000 people mostly English- 
speaking, and the protectorate, about the size of Ireland, 
with from one to two million inhabitants. All 
the lands in the colony we hold by treaties of 
cession contracted with native chiefs. Throughout 
the protectorate we have only made treaties of amity 
and commerce. In-short, we owned the colony, we 
did not own the protectorate ; though as against other 
European Powers we claimed it for our sphere at the 
Brussels Convention. But we interfered to a certain 
extent first in the interests of the colony because its 
trade with the interior was hampered by intertribal 
wars ; secondly, in the interests of humanity to put 
down slave-raiding. A Frontier Police force was 
organised about 1885 for this double object, to stop 
native wars in the districts adjoining the colony, and to 
check the slave-raiding, which was a main cause and 
object of these wars. In 1895 the delimitation of a 
boundary separating our protectorate from the French 
possessions made our responsibility for the maintenance 
of decent order in the interior more definite ; and it was 
felt desirable to proclaim a protectorate. Up to this 
our intervention had limited itself to stationing bodies 
of the Frontier Police at different points to keep the 
roads clear and put down raiding ; expeditions had also 
been undertaken to protect the friendly tribes against 
attack from the Susas and Samory’s Sofas. But the 
country had in no sense been conquered nor had our 
status in it been explicitly changed. The presence of 
the police greatly lessened the power and wealth of the 
chiefs, who could neither sell the slaves they owned nor 
capture fresh ones; also their slaves could and did 
escape into the colony, and the English Government, of 
course, refused to send them back. This grievance 
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affected mainly the chiefs, not the generality of the 
people, and they did not protest. But in 1896 the protec- 
torate was definitely organised into five districts with 
a district commissioner to each ; the police force had 
been raised till it cost £19,000 per annum. At the 
same time the resources of the colony were in a very 
bad way; there had been recurring deficits; and the 
railway then projected meant an enormous addition to 
the expenditure. The Governor determined to act as 
if our declaration of a protectorate had been equivalent 
to conquest, or to a treaty by cession, and assumed a 
right to tax the chiefs who had concluded treaties of 
amity with him. The matter was arranged without 
reference to them ; when he first conceived the scheme 
in 1894 he thought that the tax could be collected with- 
out difficulty ; in 1897 after three years’ experience of 
the colony he thought differently but did not change 
his plan. He knew the chiefs would not pay willingly ; 
if they could be induced to pay without resistance, well 
and good ; if not, they must be forced to pay, for the 
good of themselves and their country. They resisted, 
the resistance was crushed, and now the tax is being 
paid. The conquest—for it was a work of conquest—is 
completed. 

Sir Frederick Cardew is an extremely religious man, 
and there is no doubt that he acted as he did with the 
highest moral purpose. It is of course unfortunate 
when we have to make war upon natives who have 
treaties of amity with us and have not infringed those 
treaties; but we are agreed nowadays that Africa 
must begin to be governed on European lines and 
brought into touch with civilisation. The war was occa- 
sioned by our need for revenue ; the revenue was needed 
to pay for institutions and undertakings designed to 
spread civilisation ; a railway, schools and the like, as 
well as the police and district commissioners. It is per- 
fectly clear that the hut tax was the exciting cause of 
war—that Sir Frederick Cardew admits ; but we think it 
also clear it was only a spark to gunpowder. According 
to Sir D. Chalmers it was the sole cause and that but 
for it the protectorate was happy and contented. The 
district commissioners and missionaries declare that the 
war was a revolt against civilisation ; that the chiefs 
were incensed on account of the slave question and 
because their authority was diminished. The hut tax 
they resented as an injustice, for it seems well established 
that the negro does not comprehend taxation. If you 
make him pay on account of a thing he owns, you are, 
in his view, taking from him ownership of that thing. 
And this grievance, unlike that concerning the slaves, 
hit everyone, rich and poor alike, so that resistance was 
easily fostered. And undoubtedly it added to the 
resentment of injustice that the colony was exempted 
from this tax. No justification of this partiality is 
attempted and indeed it admits of none. Sir F. Cardew 
owns that the distinction probably created ill feeling ; 
Mr. Chamberlain expresses his opinion that the 
imposition of a house tax should have been 
simultaneous in the colony and protectorate. As 
a matter of justice it would have seemed reasonable 
to tax the colony first, as the colony, though having a 
less numerous population, contains far more wealth and 
stands to gain more by the proposed outlay on railways 
andthe like; and to tax it would have involved no 
usurpation. Natives in the protectorate were perfectly 
aware that the impost now being laid upon them had 
been laid on the colony and repealed in 1872 by Sir J. 
Pope Hennessy. Add to this that the tax was levied to 
defray amongst other things the cost of a native police 
which since its creation had not endeared itself to the 
people. A bad system had been adopted of stationing 
small pickets and patrols at points which were of neces- 
sity widely distant, and these black officials became petty 
tyrants in many cases. Sir Frederick Cardew urges in 
defence of the force that whereas thirteen men had been 
dismissed for abuse of their position in 1894, only one 
was dismissed in 1895. As a matter of fact, in that 
year the number of officers was increased and the dis- 
cipline correspondingly improved ; but still the state of 
affairs was such that it was possible for sham policemen 
to go about the country in bogus uniforms and levy 
blackmail. Between the real thing and the imitation, a 
great deal of discontent had been occasioned. The 
chiefs disliked the force if only because it stopped siave- 
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raiding ; the common natives disliked it because the 
police oppressed them. 

Taking all these things into consideration, it is not 
surprising that resistance was offered to the tax, and Sir 
Frederick Cardew anticipated at least some show of it : 
the more so because native opinion in the colony and 
Freetown was strong against its imposition, and the repre- 
sentatives of European traders also disapproved of the 
measure, while at home the Chambers of Commerce 
in Manchester and Liverpool petitioned against it. Sir 
Frederick Cardew believed that he had sufficient force to 
repens an outbreak, but unhappily, owing to ill luck, 

is calculations were falsified, and many people were 
massacred by the rebels, to say nothing of the lives lost 
in actual fighting. It would have been better to provide 
a margin for ill-luck. Many of Sir D.. Chalmers’ 
strictures upon the action of district commissioners 
seem ill-founded. They may not have acted with strict 
legality, but it is absurd to say that their demand to 
the chiefs for tax was in the same position as an 
ordinary taxpayer’s notice. It was an intimation that 
the governing power in the country was now vested in 
the white man, and that if they did not submit they 
would be forced to do so. Nor can we think that now 
the thing has been done it should be undone as Sir D. 
Chalmers proposed. The tender mercies of the weak 
are cruel and the new order has been established, not 
without blood ; it should not be broken down. What 
should be done at once is to put the whole country on 
an equality. Freetown is a municipality with a power 
to rate itself which it has shown no precipitation in 
using. It should be made to understand that if it does 
not impose the rates, the Government will cause them 
to be levied. And in the colony it is full time to 
establish the fact that the white man is master. Sir F. 
Cardew speaks of the people as intractable; they 
should be made less arrogant in their enjoyment of a 
white man’s privileges without a white man’s duties. 
The action of the Government has at least had this good 
result; it has established the fact that Government 
must be obeyed. In Sierra Leone ordinances fall into 
abeyance rapidly, roads are laid out and perish; the 
new example may profit. But we cannot say the result 
is wholly satisfactory. Sir F. Cardew has pressed on 
his railway and the other machinery of civilisation in his 
righteous desire to see slavery utterly done away with 
and native jurisdiction superseded by European law. 
Unhappily the first thing he has done is to trample 
under foot the whole native conception of what is just 
as between friend and friend. If he had been content 
to seek merely what we hold to be the true and only 


object in Africa—an honourable and _ well-regulated 


commerce—things might have moved slower, but they 
would have moved with a more natural and real 
development ; there would have been no sensational 
outlay, no need of heroic measures to defray it; last 
but not least, no need of war to enforce the measures 
adopted. 


PROBLEMS OF LAW REFORM. 


‘PRE beginning of the Long Vacation finds the legal 
profession in one of its chronic crises of despair 
over the impossibility of getting business to work 
smoothly and satisfactorily in the Courts. It is under 
no delusion that the appointment of a new judge of 
the Chancery Division very recently decided on, though 
as yet it has not actually been made, is anything but a 
makeshift, or is a measure at all proportionate to the 
magnitude of the evils which are recognised as 
inherent in the present legal system. Whatever 
hesitation has been shown over the proposal of adding to 
the number of the judges of the Chancery Division, 
with perhaps one or two other additions to the Queen’s 
Bench Division, arose out of the fear that it was 
intended thus to substitute, or at least to defer indefi- 
nitely, the treatment of the whole subject of legal 
reform. But even this objection, reasonable enough in 
itself, had to give way to the absolute necessity of 
‘doing something practical at once without waiting for 
agreement upon some wider plan of reform of the 
whole judicial system ; as to which there are, to say 
the least, a great many different opinions, not wholly 
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unconnected with many different pecuniary and other 
interests of a personal kind. 

The question now is whether the policy of tem- 
porary expedients has been exhausted, and whether 
there will be much further delay in establishing 
fundamental changes in the present administration 
of justice. During the recently expressed dissatis- 
faction with the state of business in the Queen’s 
Bench Division, which has from several special causes 
been in a more than usually disorganised condition 
during the last few months, there was a demand that 
its staff of judges should be increased; by how many 
exactly did not appear. But the Government did not 
venture to do more than propose an addition to the 
Chancery Division ; and it is very unlikely that after 
the recent debate we shall hear of any addition to the 
Queen’s Bench Division. Then as to another expedient, 
even though the time of the beginning and ending of 
the Long Vacation were altered there is very little 
advantage to be gained from that. The solicitors, 
represented by the Incorporated Law Society, have, 
indeed, proposed an alteration which almost amounts 
to the abolition of the Long Vacation; and this 
would be really a fundamental change; but the Bar 
has not shown itself favourable to a change which 
would interfere much more seriously with its estab- 
lished traditions than with those of the other branch of 
the profession. Probably we are entering upon the 
last of the Long Vacations which begin on 13 August 
and end on 24 October ; but evidently the change pro- 
posed from the beginning of August to the end of 
September, with certain provisions as to the extension 
of time for delivering pleadings, would be rather to 
make a more convenient holiday period than to add 
much to the business capacity of the Court. 

The Act known as Finlay’s Act was another tem- 
porary expedient which has done good service ; but at 
the present moment it is almost a warning against 
half-hearted changes. That the Divisional Courts, for 
which very few people have any praise, ought to be 
abolished is generally agreed. FFinlay’s Act trans- 
ferred some of their business to the Appeal Court ; 
but during these sittings the Appeal Court itself has 
from several causes had to allow its business to fall 
greatly into arrears. Indeed it has actually had to 
suspend it, and several of its judges have been sitting as 
judges of first instance. The Lord Chief Justice, who 
is an ex-officio judge of the Court, and Lord Justice 
Henn Collins have been absent on the Venezuelan 
Boundary Commission ; and to add to this unfortunate 
position Lord Justice Rigby has been ill. A further 
temporary expedient to meet difficulties of this 
character has been the Act of Lord Halsbury known as 
the Supreme Court of Judicature Act, 1899, which 
enables two judges only instead of three, with the 
consent of the parties, to hear and determine an appeal. 
Here again there is the disadvantage of a makeshift, 
that if the two judges disagree there may be the 
extra expense of a new hearing by three judges 
of the Court before appeal to the House of Lords. 
It has been proposed in regard to the accidents to which 
the personnel of the Court of Appeal is of course liable, 
or to the deliberate assigning of its members to other 
business than their own proper functions, as has 
happened with Lord Russell and Lord Justice Collins, 
that the law lords or the retired members of the Court 
shall be empowered to sit. Ex-Lords Chancellor are 
so empowered, but as since Lord Herschell’s death 
there has been no ex-Chancellor the Appeal Court has 
not had this supply in aid available. 

A more interesting and difficult question arises 
whether for the future we shall have to acquiesce in 
the judges of the Supreme Court being also mem- 
bers of international arbitration courts ad hoc, as 
the Venezuelan Commission, or of the permanent 
tribunal provided for by the arbitration convention 
of the Peace Conference. The idea does not commend 
itself to the profession either from the point of view 
of its own interests or that of the public; and, with 
the experience of the late sittings in remembrance, if 
ever there is again a threatened depletion of the Bench 
on this account there will be stronger opposition to it 
than has yet been raised. The Government was no 
doubt in a dilemma on the death of Lord Herschell, 
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but there was a cruel irony in substituting for him 
the one judge whose special duty it is to preside over 
the affairs of the Court, and upon whom the responsi- 
bility ought to and would rest, if it had not in fairness 
to be granted, such is the confusion of the present 
legal system, that he has in fact little control over it. 
Whenever this great office is restored, as it ought to 
be, to its former position as the real arid not the 
nominal head of the Common Law Courts, which 
is what it has become under the Judicature Acts, 
one important step will have been taken for re- 
establishing the efficiency of the Courts. How 
to do this is one of the problems referred to in 
the debate on the new appointment; “and it has 
been occupying the attention of lawyers a_con- 
siderable time. Several plans have been proposed for 
reverting to the old system of three divisions in the 
Courts, on the lines of the Exchequer, the Queen’s 
Bench, and the Commoiu Pleas. Since the Judicature 
Acts it has always been felt that a mistake was made 
in confounding them in a crowd of judges who, as Sir 
Edward Clarke said, have no special duty or relation- 
ship to each other, and whose arrangements for the 
discharge of their work are not superintended by any 
judicial direction at all, but depend on a casual list 
drawn up by an under officer. The Solicitor-General 
does not think this is the solution of the difficulty ; 
and he has another plan. The details of these 
plans cannot be discussed here, and it is sufficient 
to note that, at least, it is acknowledged that a recon- 
stitution of the Supreme Court is necessary upon a 
general and well-considered survey of the Courts as 
a whole. 

But the need for reform goes further than the 
reconstitution of the superior Courts in London. 
The two most important matters which demand 
attention are the Circuit system and the County 
Court system. It is common ground with all lawyers 
that in the former we have the most flagrant example 
of the evils which are paralysing the administration of 
justice. For many years attempts have been made 
from time to time, by rearrangement of the circuits and 
better grouping, to prevent the enormous waste of time 
and judicial power which is apparently inseparable from 
it. We seem now to have reached a point when it is 
admitted that nothing further can be usefully done in 
this direction. But there is far from being the same 
unanimity in the profession as to the remedy that 
there is about the evil. Many of the finest 
traditions and glories of the Bar cluster round the 
circuit system ; and, moreover, many local interests of its 
members are associated with it. On the whole the Bar 
rather shrinks from dealing with the circuits in the 
more business-like manner of the solicitors. Yet as far 
as criminal business is concerned the Bar Council has 
adopted the plan which Sir Harry Bodkin Poland has 
proposed, of establishing Central Provincial Criminal 
Courts on the model of the Central Criminal Court in 
London. This involves the question of the distribution 
of criminal business in the country between the magis- 
trates who now sit at Quarter Sessions and the judges 
of the High Court ; and probably the further question of 
whether the present lay element shall be superseded to 
some and what extent by trained lawyers. A much more 
serious difference arises over the proper method of pro- 
viding for the civil business of the provinces. Sir Henry 
Fowler may be taken as representing the general 
feeling of the solicitor branch of the profession, who 
would support what would amount to the extinction of 
the Circuits in most parts of the country by the exten- 
sion of the County Court jurisdiction far beyond its 
present limits. Sir Richard Webster, when speaking 
in the House of Commons in April last on Mr. Monk’s 
resolution to extend the jurisdiction up to £1,000, said 
that eighty or ninety per cent. of the actions on the 
common law side are actions to recover less than 
£1,000, and if the motion were carried it would prac- 
tically mean the abolition of the High Court itself as a 
court of first instance. He declined to pledge the 
Government to bring in a Bill to extend the County 
Court jurisdiction, as no practicable scheme had 
‘been suggested; but he asked that the resolution 
should be rejected, in order that the Government 
might have time to consider and develop a proper 
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system which would be satisfactory to the country. No 
doubt the question is surrounded with many difficulties, 
but even in the absence of any further explanation, it 
would seem from Sir Richard Webster’s remarks that 
it will not be left in its present position. It is under- 
stood, too, that in regard to changes in the adminis- 
tration of the criminal law proposals are to be made at 
an early date by Government without waiting for the 
dilatory intervention of a commission, but relying on 
the knowledge and skill of its own legal advisers. 
There seems, therefore, good reason to infer from these 
facts, and from the observations of Sir R. Finlay above 
referred to upon the reconstitution of the High Court 
itself, that the whole subject is under the consideration 
of the Government. It can hardly be longer delayed in 
view of the consensus of opinion that the efficient 
administration of justice, which in Lord Russell’s words 
is, next to the preservation of peace, the greatest 
interest a country possesses, is in danger of becoming 
one of the lost arts. 


THE APPROACH OF THE PLAGUE. 


| would be foolish and dangerous to state deliberately 

that the Western world is threatened by a fresh 
visitation of the scourge which in early centuries re- 
peatedly reached it. On the other hand, it is raging in 
the East, and there is reason to fear that it is gathering 
in force ; it has appeared in Alexandria, which is now 
only a week’s journey from England, and the medizval 
plague is quite capable of taking advantage of the 
modern conveniences of rapid travel. It is well that 
we should consider our liability to invasion in no spirit 
of panic, but with a prudent foresight. The plague is 
an acute infective fever; its primary cause is a living 
organism, a minute microscopical being which, having 
gained entrance to the body, multiplies with great 
rapidity, producing a series of local disturbances giving 
rise to a series of characteristic symptoms, and diffusing 
throughout the body a subtle poison which is generally 
the cause of death. In some cases the local lesions 
may actually cause death, as, in the case of diphtheria 
the morbid accumulations in the throat may physically 
strangle the patient, but, as in diphtheria, it is the diffused 
poison acting differently in different individuals which is 
the factor of real danger. Our modern physicians are 
not much better equipped for the treatment of the 
disease than were their medizval predecessors. Inocu- 
lation, although its results are extremely important and 
promising, is a prophylactic rather than a treatment, a 
wall against the enemy rather than a weapon with 
which to meet it. There are of course great advances 
in the general treatment of the cases; there is a much 
greater certainty of diagnosis; there is the antiseptic 
treatment of the sores ; there is a much better knowledge 
of what fever is and how a patient may be helped to 
resist it, and there is a complete rejection of a large 
number of positively or negatively injurious nostrums. 
There is an enormously larger body of doctors, nurses, 
and hospital attendants with a precise knowledge 
of the modes in which the danger of infection 
may be reduced to a minimum and with a dis- 
cipline that would stand the shock of an extremely 
serious epidemic. The efforts of those who, by pro- 
fession or from devotion, would give themselves up to 
the fight against the disease would now be directed 
to the best purpose, and it is not conceivable that 
there would ever again be a recurrence of the horrors 
which attended former epidemics. But medical science 
has not yet discovered a specific against plague and 
should an epidemic come the mortality might still be 
appalling. 

In order to understand how an invasion might come 
about it is necessary to consider the habits of the seeds 
of the disease. Microbes are living organisms, and, 
like all living organisms except green plants, are 
capable of living and multiplying only while they have 
access to supplies of organic nourishment. Fortunately 
for man most microbes are incapable of living within 
his body, and obtain their food from vegetable or 
animal organic matter in the soil or in water. Probably 
all microbes were originally of this harmless disposition, 
but certain of them acquired the habit of living and 
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multiplying in man when they accidentally reached his 
body. Many such are now normal inhabitants of the 
human body and are either quite harmless or may even 
play a useful part in the chemical changes associated 
with digestion of food. Others again attack various 
organs of the body and diffuse through it harmful 
substances, and it is these which are the seeds of 
disease. In the extreme case such microbes, whether 
or no they cause disease, may have lost their primeval 
power of living in water or in soil and require as the 
condition of maintaining existence continual propaga- 
tion from body to body. The microbe of plague is 
capable of passing directly from body to body or of 
remaining alive and probably multiplying outside the 
body. Thus there are two ways in which it may travel ; 
it may creep from patient to patient in a direct chain 
or it may use places where suitable decaying substances 
are to be found as temporary links in the chain. 

There seems to be good evidence that the latter 
fashion was that in which the historical marches of the 
plague took place. No doubt the bodies of patients 
suffering from disease had a share in the process of 
dissemination, but the general course was from house to 
house, slowly down one side of a street, round a corner 
and along other streets, association between the 
disease and particular houses or localities being very 
strongly marked. There can be little doubt but that 
organic filth collected in ditches and cesspools and in 
badly drained subsoil provided the resting and breeding 
places of the microbe outside the human body. We 
find in the days of modern sanitary reform a consider- 
able difficulty in realising the vast opportunities given 
to filth-living microbes in older London. The personal 
habits of most of the population were not cleanly ; the 
water supply and the drainage were extremely defective. 
Great houses had cesspools of immemorial antiquity 
underneath them; the Thames was lined by public 
latrines, and the Walbrook, the record of which in 
plague statistics is notorious, was similarly provided. 
It was little wonder that as soon as the plague got to 
London it established itself until practically only those 
who were naturally little susceptible to the disease were 
left. Just as the plague spread from house to house 
rather than from person to person, it became associated 
with particular ships rather than with the crews or 
passengers, and we are better able to judge of the 
insanitary conditions of the ships of the seventeenth 
and earlier centuries from what it is still possible to see 
on smaller merchantmen and tramp-steamers. If the 
danger of invasion come nearer, it will be important 
that the sanitary authorities of the ports pay at least as 
much. attention to the cleansing and inspection of 
infected ships as to the quarantine of passengers. It is 
clear, however, that the dangers of the plague obtaining 
a foothold have been lessened enormously, and that 
the greatest prophylactic against it is a still stricter 
inspection and regulation of the drainage and sanitary 
arrangements particularly in workshops and crowded 
quarters. 

The modern facilities for rapid travel are so great and 
so enormously used that probably it would now be 
much more easy for plague to enter the country directly 
by means of infected human beings. The cumbrous 
old methods of quarantine are impossible without a dis- 
location of trade and public convenience that almost no 
danger of invasion would justify. Fortunately, from 
what has been said already, it will be seen that the 
danger from a few intruding cases is.now much less, as 
our big towns are no longer filled with natural culture 
beds for the microbes. If the danger become greater, 
it will probably be found sufficient to examine 

assengers and crew on arrival in all cases where there 
is likely to be special chance of the entrance of the 
disease, and to make the persons report themselves to 
the local authorities on arrival at their ultimate destina- 
tion. Apart from that, the ordinary regulations for the 
management of infectious diseases, put in practice with 
an unusual vigilance, will probably be ample to deal 
with a visitation of plague should such unfortunately 
occur. 
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MOORISH SECRETS IN SPAIN. 


HE Moors, when they were driven out of Spain, 
left behind them, as if for some stealthy purpose, 
many of their secrets. Wherever you walk, in the 
South of Spain, you will come upon mosques, palaces, 
towers, gateways, which they built to perpetuate them- 
selves in a strange land, and you will find in ruined 
fragments upon hills, and windowless white houses 
under palm trees, both actual remains and persistent 
followings of their cool, secluded way of building, 
meant for even fiercer skies and an even more reticent 
indoor life. Often, as in the Giralda by the side of the 
Gothic cathedral at Seville, and in the mosque into 
which a Christian church has been built at Cordova, 
you can see at one glance the conflict or the contrast 
of two religions, of two theories of the universe. The 
mosque has no solemnity, no mystery; it is a place 
of closed-in silence, shut in even from the sky, 
in a paradise of abstract art. I think of the plumage of 
tropical birds, the waving of palms, a darting fugue on 
the clavichord, to figure to myself the particular, after 
all unique, kind of fascination which the masterpieces of 
Arab architecture convey to one. Nothing so brilliant 
was ever imagined by a Gothic carver, so full of light, 
So airy, so serpentine in swiftness. A mosque, it seems 
to one as one walks among its pillars, is not a church at 
all, but rather a city, the arcades and alcoves of a city 
of fiery people, in whom strength runs all to delicacy. 
The Arabs did not build high, they built wide ; and they 
sent their imagination out like arrows, hither and 
thither, in a flight at once random and mathematical. 
How singular a contrast, is there not, with Gothic 
building, whose broad base is set for a steady heaven- 
ward ascension, yet whose caprices, in every 
entertainment to which line lends itself, are alb 
so material, and of the earth! And so it seems 
to me that the architecture of the mosque is after all 
a more immaterial worship of the idea of God than 
any Christian architecture. Here there is invention of 
pattern, into which no natural object is ever allowed 
to intrude, the true art for art’s sake, pure idea, mathe- 
matics, invention in the abstract; for it is the work of 
an imagination intoxicated with itself, finding beginning 
and end in its own formally beautiful working out, 
without relation to nature or humanity. Christianity 
has never accepted this idea, indeed could not; it has 
always distrusted pure beauty, when that beauty has 
not been visibly chained to a moral. Hence it has. 
built its Bibles in stone, the Gothic cathedrals. But 
Islam, for which God has never put on humanity, 
worships an immaterial God in beautiful pattern, 
which it applies equally to its daily, its choicer 
daily uses. Is not this more truly the worship of 
the invisible and the unimaginable, of what is highest 
in the idea of God, than the Christian worship which we 
see under the same roof, with its divine images tortured 
with sorrow, ungracious with suffering, which do but 
drag down the mind from pure contemplation, from the 
eternal idea to its human manifestation.in time ? That, 
at all events, is one of the secrets of the Moors. 

And they have left other secrets. You cannot walk 
through a little town in the South of Spain without hear- 
ing a strange sound, between crying and chanting, 
which wanders out to you from behind barred windows 
and from among the tinkling bells of the mules. The 
Malaguefia, they call this kind of singing ; but it has 
no more to do with Malaga than the mosque at Cordova. 
has to do with the soil on which it stands. It is as 
Eastern as the music of tom-toms and gongs, and, like 
Eastern music, it is music before rhythm, music which 
comes down to us untouched by the invention of the 
modern scale, from an antiquity out of which plain- 
chant is a first step towards modern harmony. And this 
Moorish musicis, like Moorish architecture, an arabesque. 
It avoids definite form just as the lines in stone avoid! 
definite form, it has the same endlessness, motion 
without beginning or end, turning upon itself in a kind 
of infinitely varied monotony. The fioriture of the voice: 
are like those coilswhich often spring from a central point 
of ornament, to twist outward, as in a particular piece 
of very delicate work in the first mihrab in the mosque 
at Cordova. In both, ensemble is everything, and 
everything is pattern. There is the same avoidance of 
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emphasis, the same continuance on one level; no 
special part starts out for separate notice, as in Gothic 
architecture or Western music. But the passion ot 
this music is like no other passion ; fierce, immoderate, 
sustained, it is like the crying of a wild beast in suffer- 
ing, and it thrills one precisely because it seems to be so 
far from humanity, so inexplicable, so deeply rooted in 
the animal of which we are but one species. 

Moorish music is inarticulate, and so it brings a 
wild relief which no articulate music could ever bring. 
It is the voice of uncivilised people who have the 
desires and sorrows common to every living being, and 
an unconsciousness of their meaning which is, after all, 
what we come back to after having searched through 
many meanings. It is sad, not because of personal 
sorrow, but because of all the sorrow there is, and 
always has been, in the world. The eyes of Spanish 
women have something of the same fierce melancholy, 
and with as little personal meaning. It is a music 
which has not yet lost companionship with the voice of 
the wind, the voice of the sea, the voices of the forest. 
It has never accepted order, and become art ; it remains 
chaotic, elemental, a part of nature trying to speak. 

The monotony of this music (a few repeated notes 
only of the guitar accompanying it when there is any 
accompaniment to the voice) gives it much of its 
singular effect on the nerves. It speaks directly to 
the spine, sending an unaccountable shiver through one ; 
without racking the heart or the brain, after the 
manner of most pathos, even in sound. The words, it 
is true, are generally sombre, a desperate outcry; but 
the words of the three or four lines which go to make 
up a song are repeated over and over, in varying 
order, lingering out an incalculable time, so that the 
bare meaning is changed into something of a pattern, 
like the outlines of a flower in Moorish architecture. 
Yes, abstract as their architecture, their music has 
none of the direct, superficially human appeal which 
pathetic Western music has. These songs are largely 
improvisations, and a singer will weave almost any 
web of music about almost any fragment of verse: 
whether the words wail because Spain has lost Cuba or 
because a lover has lost his beloved, it is all the same ; 
it all comes, from the same deep, fiery place in the 
soil. 

Singing and dancing, in Spain, are as the right hand 
and the left ; and the same airs, throbbing on a guitar, 
guide the most characteristic kind of dancing. Here 
the meaning is more explicit ; like the pantomime of all 
Eastern dancing, like the shapeless jog-trot of the 
Soudanese, which you can see at Ear]’s Court, like the 
undisguised mimicry of the women in the Rue du Caire 
at the last Paris Exhibition, it is wholly sexual. But in 
the dancing, inherited from the Moors, which the 
gipsies have perfected in Spain, there is far more 
subtlety, delicacy, and real art than in the franker 
posturing of Egypt and Arabia. It is the most elaborate 
dancing in the world, and, like the music, it has an 
abstract quality which saves it from ever, for a moment, 
becoming vulgar. As I have watched a Gitana dancing 
in Seville, I have thought of the sacred dances which 
in most religions have given a perfectly solemn and 
collected symbolism to the creative forces of the world. 
Hieratic, not perverse, centred upon the central fact of 
existence ; moving gravely, without frivolity, in a sense 
without passion, so deeply is the passion rooted in the 
nature of things; the dance coils round upon itself as 
the trails of music and the trails in stone coil round 
upon themselves. It is another secret of the Moors, 
and must remain as mysterious to us as those other 
secrets, until we have come a little closer than we have 
yet come to the immaterial wisdom of the East. 

ARTHUR SYMONS. 


THE ENCHANTMENT OF DISTANCE. 


Band’ ‘* distance lends enchantment to the view” is 

a truth too often repeated, and too generally ex- 
perienced to require reassertion or proof. But it is a 
truth which the world is accustomed to experience 
rather than to explain; and an inquiry into its causes 
will be very far from uninteresting. The well-known 


words which we have just borrowed to state it refer to 


distance in place—to the remote prospects in a land- 
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scape—the mysteries of far-off hills, or the charm of 
marine horizons. But the enchantment of local dis- 
tance is but part of a larger phenomenon. It is but the 
manifestation of an enchantment which is exercised in an 
equal degree of distance in time ; and also-—though this 
will hardly seem so evident—by place, by the genius 
loci, irrespective of distance altogether. Let us begin 
with considering the phenomenon under the last of these 
three aspects. All persons who have the least sensi- 
bility or imagination know what is meant by the senti- 
ment of a landscape, quite irrespective of whether its 
features are near or far from us. Different countries, 
regions, or climates, have, as it were, distinct person- 
alities, and produce in us different impressions, as 
though they were men and women. The flat landscape 
of Norfolk, where the vast expanses of sky are invaded 
and interfered with by nothing that belongs to the 
earth, except the sails of a windmill, the chimney of a 
solitary cottage, or the heads of reeds, speaks to us in 
a voice whose timbre and whose appeal are different from 
those of the slopes and colours of Highland moors and 
mountains. The same fact is yet more strikingly evi- 
dent if we compare the shores of the Mediterranean 
with those of the North Sea; the spirit of the Egyptian 
desert with that of the Lombard plains; the aspect of 
Sphinx or Pyramid rising from a world of sand with 
that of a campanile or line of poplars shining in the air 
of a moist Italian morning. The very air itself in differ- 
ent places affects us as though it were impregnated 
with some human character of its own. 

Now much of this effect, or rather many of these 
effects, produced by the genius loci, are at once and 
obviously explicable as the result of association. Some 
landscapes affect us because they recall historical 
events ; others because they recall events or periods of 
our own lives. German forests or castles recall the age 
of chivalry ; Florence and Rome recall the splendour of 
the Czsars and the Medici; and 


** The school-boy spot 
We ne’er forget, though there we are forgot,” 


affects us because it recalls to us a portion of our own 
lives. Much also is due to causes of a more elusive 
kind—the effects of colour and climate on human nerves 
and temperaments ; but this latter set of causes is some- 
times merged in the former, for the colour and climate 
of a country have affected its past inhabitants, and have 
thus indirectly impressed their own character on 
our associations. But however subtle and complicated 
may be the workings of these two causes, in one 
important respect they are identical. The emotion 
which they produce is an emotion the pleasure 
of which is indirect. It is a pleasure at second- 
hand. It is not caused by any actual experience, but 
by some imaginative reproduction of experience—by 
the reflection of it in amental mirror. It is the pleasure 
caused not by a voice, but by an echo. 

The more carefully we consider this magic of the 
genius loci, the more clearly shall we realise that the 
element of local distance forms no part of its essential 
and peculiar secret; and the more clearly we shall 
realise also that in the associations which place recalls to 
us, distance in time is not essential either. The asso- 
ciations of yesterday echoed back from a landscape will 
have generically the same quality as those of the remotest 
past. And yet the fact remains that the prospect of 
distant hills constantly has an enchantment which the 
hills themselves would not have were we toiling up their 
barren sides ; and a baker’s shop at Pompeii, as we 
see it across the centuries, affects us as it never affected 
the customers of the Roman baker. What, then, is 
the reason of this? The reason is that which has just 
been given. Distance in place, and time, is merely the 
accidental means by which facts of life are presented to 
us, not in their reality, but in their reflections. They 
present these facts to us not through the senses, or any 
direct medium of experience, but through the imagi- 
nation. All that the senses do, when we look at the 
far-off hills, or the fossil Roman town, is to set the 
imagination working; and the imagination at once 
life to us not as an experience, but as 
a spectacle. The hills-reflect back on us what we hope 
for, or have once hoped‘ for, what we have suffered, and 
enjoyed and lost, as something external to ourselves, 
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so that it appeals to our sympathy, instead of forming 
a part of our consciousness: and the civilisations of 
other times, when their remains or their histories present 
them to us, do the same thing for life generally. Why 
distance in time and place should have this effect of 
reflecting or echoing back realities is another question 
altogether. One principal reason why it does so is that 
it suggests the idea of inaccessibility, and thus at once 
puts a gulf between the images it calls upin us and our- 
selves. This is a point, however, which we cannot 
dwell upon here. The point on which alone we 
are here desirous to insist is that this externalis- 
ing of our experiences, this presenting them to 
us not as realities but as images of realities, 
not as things which we feel but as things which we 
feel about, is the common effect which 1s produced, as 
a fact, by distance in place and time, and also by the 
genius loci, whether the element of distance be present 
in the case or no; and is the common secret of the 
enchantment which they all three exercise on us. And 
now having pointed out this, we are confronted by one 
question more. Why does this contact with life at 
second-hand possess an enchantment, which for most 
people is sometimes, and for some people is always, 
more enchanting than any pleasure which they derive 
from life itself? This is a question to which there are 
many answers. We will venture to suggest a few of 
them. Life presented to us at second-hand is better 
than life experienced, partly because pain at first-hand 
is much keener than pleasure, but when we meet with the 
two at second-hand, through the medium of the imagina- 
tion, the imagination redresses the balance, and pleasure 
is represented to us more vividly than pain. Another 
explanation of the fact is to be found in this—That 
some men habitually, and all men at some time or 
other, feel that the meaning of life is more important 
than’ any of its individual incidents; and we can look 
for this meaning with better hope of success, when we 
study the reflection of life as calm spectators, than we 
can when we are engaged in its struggles, and are 
personally agitated by its hopes and fears. To these 
reasons and explanations we may add two more. One 
of them is that when we see life in a looking-glass, or 
hear its sounds as an echo, it suggests to us possibilities 
which actual life does not, because its highest pro- 
mises are inaccessible to falsification by any practical 
test. The other is that life at second-hand, which we 
enjoy by contemplation, without the possibility of being 
involved in it, gives to the mind contemplating it a 
sense of liberation, of freedom, which is not producible 
in any other way. 

This last observation will, perhaps, prepare the reader 
for the final point to which we purpose to call his atten- 
tion. This freedom in relation to life is the peculiar, 
the highest gift, which many critics have maintained is 
bestowed by art on man. And is it not the function of 
art to perform that very office we have been describing 
—namely to present life to men, not directly, but 
indirectly—at second-hand, not at first-hand? The 
enchantment then, of the distant past, the enchantment 
of the distant view, and,the enchantment of the scene or 
landscape, near or distant, which depends on associa- 
tion, appeal to us for a reason which is, in its essence, 
the same as the reason for which art appeals to us. 
The enchantment, however, of scenes and distances 
differs from that of art in this way. Its quality depends 
on the powers of each man who happens to be sub- 
mitted to it. The distant hills, the spectacle of past 
ages, the beloved and speaking scene, put nothing new 
into his mind. They merely rouse what is there already. 
But a great drama, a great poem, a great novel does 
more than merely rouse the reader’s own thoughts and 
memories. Unlike the hills, unlike the speaking scene, 
the great work of art not only rouses thoughts and 
emotions, but adds to them, modifies them, and inter- 
prets them. It not only gives us a reflection of life in 
order that we may study it by the light of our own 
faculties, but it gives us this reflection illuminated by a 
light which does not belong to the realities—the light 
of the writer’s genius. The fact, however, remains 
that, in its essence the charm of art is identical with 
the charm which scenes exercise on us by their associa- 
tions, or parts of scenes, or parts of human history, 
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through representations, reflections, or echoes of it, 
as contrasted with taking part in its actualities: and 
whether this representation is brought about by means 
of a scene or a poem, we will venture to maintain that, 
though the charm may have many ingredients, it 
depends for its efficacy principally on the fact to which 
we have already alluded—that men naturally have a 
perception, more or less intermittent, that the meaning 
of life is more important than any of its individual 
incidents ; and this meaning is more clearly perceptible 
when we study life as a mirror into which our interests 
can follow it, but not our personal passions. 


WHERE WILD ORCHIDS GROW. 


“Tae hanger or hanging lies among the rolling chalk 
downs of Hampshire, and its highest point is 
rather more than six hundred feet above the sea-level. 
It is crowned with some massive beech trees, and 
is mainly covered with the hazel, ash, oak, sallow 
and birch, which form the underwood of a typical 
Hampshire coppice. On either side of the beeches 
there is a little open down, that on the west being 
Mount Pleasant, and that on the east Mount Cow- 
slip. These names may seem rather big ones to give 
to hills or ridges which an active lad can run up and 
down with ease, and which even a bold pony, given 
a bold rider, might not hesitate to descend; and 
indeed the ordnance map knows them not. They are 
the child-names of what sometimes seems a lifetime since, 
and their mere mention recalls memories of gaiety and 
utter thoughtlessness of the morrow: so we cannot 
part with them. ‘The hanger is a favourite spot for a 
picnic on a day in late summer. It faces north and has 
a beautiful view across the little winterbourne—flowing 
brightly in May but now in August quite dry—of 
down and woodland and of many broad acres of 
ripening grain. There is often a refreshing breeze 
here, when the wind has any north in it, and under the 
beeches plenty of shady places in which to lay the 
white cloth, which adds much to the attractiveness of 
an ouft§oor meal. A picnic in the woods or on the 
hillside need not be made too formal or formidable by 
a large assortment of implements sacred to the dining- 
table and sideboard, but certainly a bit of exquisitely 
white cloth harmonises very well with the leaves, 
whether they be green or brown, and may even help to 
put an edge on the appetite: to picnic need not neces- 
sarily be ‘‘ to pig.” 

- The hanger and the edge of the wood and the pieces 
of open down that adjoin it contain a great variety 
of wild life throughout the summer, and, after the fast 
has been broken, the table-cloth and the knives and 
forks and plates put back into the basket—which will 
seem all the fresher and sweeter if made of Test rushes 
—and any scrap of greasy paper decently buried, one 
may well give an hour or two to the birds, butterflies, 
or flowers. 

Though the hanger has not the steepness of that 
famous one at Selborne, and could not by any stretch 
of imagination be called ‘‘ wildly majestic,” it might 
remind one of White’s beloved one through its flower- 
life alone. Here among the dead leaves of the beeches, 
as at Selborne in White’s time, one may look, not 
in vain, for the curious fawn-coloured orchid called 
Neottia nidus-avis, from the not very remarkable like- 
ness of its root to a bird’s nest. The bird’s nest is to 
be looked for not now, but about the time of the real 
birds’ nests in May and June, as is also the faintly 
fragrant great butterfly orchid, and the far more com- 
mon early purple. The scarce frog orchid has been 
found, though a good many years ago now, growing on 
this wooded chalk hill, and also the green musk orchid, 
which has been described as possessing the odour of 
sandalwood. The green musk orchid is a prize for 
the fiower collector, as is also the fly orchid, which 
Mr. Townsend, the author of more than one ex- 
cellent book on natural history, found growing as 
high as two feet on the down and in the wood hard 
by. But a greater prize than any of these plants 
for the gatherer of a bouquet of wild flowers is the 
beautiful rose-coloured pyramidal orchid growing on a 
tall stem. For colour the pyramidal and for scent the 
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fragrant orchid are not easily surpassed among their 
kind ; but in strange beauty they can neither compare 
to the bee or the rare lizard orchid, both of which 
are said to have been found in this neighbourhood, 
though not on the hanger. Darwin well knew the 
pyramidal orchid and has given a minute and illuminat- 
ing description of how its pollen is conveyed about 
by the insects, the unconscious ‘‘ marriage priests” 
of the wondrous order of flowers Orchidacez. The 
bird’s nest and the tway-blade, and the helleborines 
should be looked for in the shady barren spots by the 
beeches, where Solomon’s seal flourishes when the 
summer is young, but on the hot open down too, where 
the deep blue gentian of autumnis one of the commonest, 
though not by any means the most despised, flower of 
all, there are plants worth seeking for; whilst just 
within the hazel shoots there is a great patch of the 
fine French bay, one of the stateliest of willow herbs, 
and the multitude of sylvan grasses includes the rather 
scarce wood barley. The flowering and seeding grasses 
of the woodlands, by the way, should not be overlooked 
by those who wish to take some green things back to 
town to give their homes a suggestion of the country. 
The willow herbs and loose strifes and orchids 
will die in a day or so, and even the splendid yellow 
Mimulus of the marsh, that great drinker of water, will 
droop before the week is out ; but the quaking. nodding 
grasses and wood reeds will remain a delight to the 
eye when the day on which they were plucked has, alas! 
ceased to be fresh in the mind of the gatherer. 

The time of the best and brightest butterflies has 
now quite gone by, if we except the uncertain clouded 
yellow and the common Vanesse. But a few weeks 
ago the open down was the place to see the marble- 
white butterfly in great abundance; whilst the green 
hairstreak and the Duke of Burgundy fritillary flew 
about among the burnets and miscellany of small plants 
and blossoms which grow at the edge of the wood; 
nor were the crimson and metallic hues of cinnabar and 
burnet moth wanting. White admirals floated about 
and over the oaks and hazels all along the broad, 
straight woodland path, which leads to the hanger : 
silver-washed fritillaries found nothing so much to their 
liking to settle and sun themselves on as the brambles 
that in May and early June offered nesting places to the 
summer warblers. How soon it all passes from our 
eye and our mind, this summer procession of the 
beautiful objects of the English woods and hedgerows 
and thymy hillsides, how paltry a portion of it can we 
truthfully say at the end of the season we have really 
seen and enjoyed! . Out of the infinite wealth of good 
things which Nature has heaped before us, ever offering 
us a new object before the wonder and beauty of the 
last one grew stale, we have garnered up only a few 
stray memories and impressions. A sunny high bank 
by the highway covered with sweet-smelling yellow 
bedstraw, the first white admiral of July sailing over 
the hazels and offering a pleasing contrast to the dancing 
motion of ringlet and meadow brown, the strange reeling 
note of the grasshopper warbler uttered on a still 
evening from a tangled islet in the trout stream, a 
single great butterfly orchis found growing in an un- 
expected spot among hosts of the common flowers of 
the shady coppice: such are a few of the sights and 
sounds of summer which may have taken hold of the 
memory. If we could only give up the days of one 
clear week to the hanger, where the wild orchids grow 
and over which the kestrel loves to hover, we might 
perhaps put ourselves more in touch with Nature in 
the season of bounty than we can ever hope to. by 
scattered days spent hurriedly in the fields and woods 
from April till October. 


FINANCE. 


“pHs far there are no signs of any revival of activity 

in the Stock Markets and such business as remains 
is still concentrated in the Westralian market, which 
has’ been the only active department in a dull and 
featureless week. Holiday influences no doubt count 
for much, the attendance on the Stock Exchange being 
notably beldw the normal, but the uncertainty of the 
monetary situation and the complete ignorance which 
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prevails with regard to the future course of affairs in 
the Transvaal are the main factors concerned in causing 
the actual stagnation of business. Moreover, Paris, 
where also the holiday season doubtless has its effects, 
is and will probably remain until the outcome of the 
Rennes court-martial is known extremely nervous, and 
the disinclination tu do any business there accentuates 
the depression in international stocks and in South 
African and copper mining shares. New York also is 
as uncertain as London with regard to the future of the 
Money Market, and both speculators and investors there 
appear to be holding their hands, so that American 
rails, with the exception of a slight rally on Thursday, 
have been as dull as other departments. With so 
many adverse influences at work it is almost unneces- 
sary to refer to the nineteen-day account as a further 
reason for the prevailing depression. Since the new 
account begins next week and will be of the usual 
duration the more sanguine may comfort themselves 
with the anticipation of a revival of activity; but it 
seems quite certain that until the South African cloud 
disappears from the political sky no important change, 
unless it be for the worse, can be expected in the 
position of the Stock Markets. 


For the moment the acute stage in the monetary 
position is at an end, and the Bank return on Thursday 
showed that although the demands upon the resources 
of the central banking institution are still very great, 
thanks to the precautions taken they have been more 
than met. Last week the very large holiday demand 
for cash, together with the requirements of active trade, 
caused such an expansion of the circulation as to take 
from the Bank all and more than all the gold it had 
been able to attract from abroad. No doubt the great 
prosperity of the country has disposed people to spend 
more on their holidays than usual, and the demand for 
cash this week again has been similarly very large. 
But money taken into the circulation in this fashion 
very soon finds its way back, and Thursday’s return 
seems to indicate that the process will soon begin. 
Since the heavy demand was foreseen and provided for 
by the Bank of England the precautions taken should 
during the next three or four weeks result in an abun- 
dance of money as coin comes back from the provinces, 
and already an easier tendency is visible in the money 
market. On balance the Bank received up to the date 
of Thursday’s return £948,000 of gold from abroad, but 
of this £664,575 has disappeared at once into the circu- 
lation, since the coin and bullion in the return are 
only £303,425 higher. As, however, the note circulation 
diminished by £231,055, the total reserve increased 
4534480 during the week, whilst the proportion of 
reserve to liabilities was } per cent. higher at 44? per 
cent. It would seem therefore that the present corner 
has been turned and that there need be no further 
anxiety about the money market until the autumn. The 
Bank rate remains at 3} per cent., and will now pro- 
bably be unaltered until towards the end of September.. 
If the Bank continues to be able to attract gold for a 
week or two more at the same rate as during the 

ast fortnight, with the return of coin from the country, 
it may be possible to so build up the reserve before the 
autumn drain sets in that a 44 per cent. rate may suffice 
in place of the 5 per cent. rate which is generally ex- 

ected, as against the 4 per cent. which was necessary 
in October last year. The unfavourable points of the 
position are, however, that the New York exchange 
shows symptoms of weakening considerably, and that the 
German bank rate has been raised. The latter event is 
not surprising in view of the fact that England in the 
seven days ending on Thursday last was able to draw 
gold to the amount of £208,000 from Germany. Since 
Berlin is likely to have its own monetary troubles in the 
autumn it is only common prudence on its part to take 
immediate steps to protect the German stock of gold. 


The whole position with regard to the world’s stock 
of gold at the present time is extremely interesting. 
With the Transvaal producing gold to the value of 
12 millions sterling every month, with an almost equally 
large production from America, and a rapidly augment- 
ing supply from Western Australia, it is a problem of con- 
siderable importance to discover where all the precious 
metal goes to. Broadly speaking, it can only be dis- 
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posed of in two ways: it either goes into the circulation 
or it is hoarded by individuals or by governments, for 
the quantity of gold which is used in the arts may in 
this connection be left out of account. It is certain 
that the greater portion of the £60,000,000 of gold 
annually produced throughout the world does go into 
the circulation, partly owing to the great increase in 
trade and industry which is itself, as there is every reason 
to believe, due to the largely increased production of gold, 
and partly to the general tendency at present manifest 
to substitute gold for silver currency. But what pro- 
portion is thus absorbed, and what proportion is hoarded 
by private individuals or by states like Germany and 
Russia, which aim at accumulating large sums in 
gold in their war chests as a precaution against a 
sudden declaration of hostilities, it is impossible to 
determine. An increase in the circulating medium in a 
highly developed commercial country like England has, 
of course, an immensely greater effect than in less 
developed communities, since, thanks to the system of 
credit which in England has been brought to the 
highest degree of perfection, one sovereign with us 
does at least the work of five. The commercial com- 
munity of the United States is very rapidly developing 
a similar credit system, and it is this fact, one which is 
probably overlooked by the business men of New York, 
who are at present very anxious with respect to the 
monetary outlook for the autumn in the States, which 
may relieve the anticipated pressure when the time 
comes for moving the crops. Until last year America 
held the first place as a gold-producing country, and at 
the present time stands only second to the Transvaal. 
Practically none of the gold produced is exported on 
balance, although, of course, there is a continual see- 
saw of gold across the Atlantic. It remains in America 
to supply the circulating medium for the rapidly deve- 
loping commerce and industry of the country. But 
alongside the production of gold there is also a develop- 
ment of the credit system, which must ultimately make 
every ounce of gold produced equivalent to several 
ounces, and these two factors together may be confi- 
dently relied upon to kill the heo-diiver agitation within 
a very short space of time. 


It is known that there is a large amount of gold in 
the United States in the country banks, its presence 
there being rendered necessary by the marvellous 
activity of trade throughout the Union; and with the 
development of the credit system there is no reason 
why this gold should not be simultaneously used for 
moving the crops as well as for trade purposes. The 
two bugbears which at the present time are disturbing 
the New York stock markets, the anticipation of an 
autumn monetary “flurry,” and the fear of a revived 
free-silver agitation at the approaching elections, may 
quite possibly prove, therefore, to be of little account, 
and in this case there may be a winter boom of extra- 
ordinary dimensions. e case of Germany is very 
different, and it is from this quarter that we anticipate 
danger for the London stock markets in the autumn. 
Germany produces no'gold. All that she needs she 
must obtain from abroad, fand pay for by her own 

orts ; and her credit system, though superior to that 
of France, will bear no comparison with that of the two 
great Anglo-Saxon commercial communities. Yet, 
with extraordinary fatuity, the German Government 
instead of leaving the gold the country possesses in the 
circulation, hoards millions of it away in its war chest, 
where it not only bears no interest but is not of the 
slightest value to the commercial community. England 
needs no war chest because her national credit is all 
sufficient. What gold she may need in case of a sudden 
declaration of war will always be immediately forth- 
coming from the commercial community at the shortest 
possible notice. The gold in Germany’s war chest 
would be just as available if it were distributed 
throughout the German commercial community, the 
nation’s credit would be enormously enhanced, money 
would be cheaper, trade and industry would be fostered, 
and Berlin would cease to be a perpetually disturbing 
factor in the money market of every European capital. 
As it is Berlin is always short of money and has con- 
tinually to apply to London, to Paris, and even to New 
York for the means to carry on her enormously 
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increased industrial undertakings. No doubt the war- 
chest idea in Germany was imitated from Russia, but 
the conditions are wholly different. Russia is an un- 
developed and uncommercial country, and in her case, 
having no commercial community to which the Govern- 
ment can apply, a war chest is no doubt an absolute 
necessity. But in Germany, until some statesman per- 
ceives the absurdity of locking up the circulating medium 
out of the reach of trade and industry, Berlin will always 
be pinched for gold. 


The Home Railway returns for the first half of this 
year may be regarded as satisfactory, taken as a 
whole. There are distinct exceptions, the most con- 
spicuous being the Great Central and the District. 
The first of these reports an increase of £145,127 in 
the receipts for the six months, but as much as 
4,123,907 of this has been absorbed in heavier expendi- 
ture, caused mainly by the extension to London, and 
whereas last year the directors were enabled to pay 
} per cent. per annum on the Ordinary stock, this year 
they have got no further than the 1889 Preference, and 
they were enabled to pay this only by the help of the 
425,000 taken from the special fund designed to meet 
the expense connected with the extension. The District 
result is frankly bad. The earnings show a decrease 
of £3,906 and the expenditure an increase of £1,094, 
and as a result the Preference stock receives no more 
than 3} per cent. per annum compared with 4 per cent. 
These two lines excepted, as we have hinted, the results 
are quite satisfactory, if not exactly up to first expecta- 
tions. The heavy lines have all increased their divi- 
dends, and if we leave out the Great Western, the 
distributions have come up to the more reasonable 
anticipations. The Midland’s 3} per cent. per annum 
is as good as 53 per cent. on the former Ordinary stock, 
which in 1898 received 5} per cent. The North- 
Western and the North-Eastern both distribute } per 
cent. more than they did last year: while the Great 
Western’s 4 per cent. per annum compares with 2} per 
cent. The market, as every reader knows, was not 
altogether pleased with this. Last year the dividend 
was poor because of the reduced earnings following upon 
the coal strike in South Wales, and it was argued that. as 
the traffics this year have been about £300,000 better 
than in the normal 1897, the dividend should have been 
at least as good as, if not better than, in that year 
(when 43 per cent. was paid), after making due allow- 
ance for the increase in working expenses. It was the 
disappointment over this, coupled with the foreshadow- 
ing of more capital requirements, that caused the 
depression which has marked this company’s stock 
during the past few days. The smaller South Wales 
lines have returned to pretty much the same position 
as they occupied before the strike. For the rest, the 
Brighton and North Staffordshire dividends show an 
increase of } per cent. ; the Great Eastern and Tilbury 
3 per cent.; the Furness 1 cent., and the Metro- 
politan } per cent.; and though we have doubtful 
spots in the South-Eastern and South-Western, apart 
from the bad Great Central and District results, the 
balance as between the indifferent and the good show- 
ings is well in favour of the latter. 


The unsatisfactory feature which is common to nearly 
all the reports before us is the undue proportion of the 
increased expenditure. to the increased receipts, The 
case of the Great Central we have already seen. The 
Great Western increase in revenue is the largest on the 
list, and amounts to £467,869, of which £258,353 has 
gone in heavier outlay. Little more than one-half of 
the Great Eastern’s increase of £153,463 has been 
absorbed by greater expenditure, but of the Great 
Northern’s increase of £153,349 no less than £129,726 
has gonethat way. The Midland’s revenue is £291,251 
better, and its expenditure is larger by £182,497. The 
North-Eastern and the North-Western show to even 
worse advantage, the former having a net improvement 
of only the odd £53,000 out of an increase of £253,085, 
and the latter a net improvement of only £81,600 out 
of £250,816. The Lancashire and Yorkshire and the 
South-Eastern and Chatham both find about seven- 
eighths of the revenue improvement rendered nugatory 
by larger expenses, Wages account for an appreciable 
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percentage of the heavier disbursements, and locomotive 

wer is also a big item, while maintenance is not 
inconsiderable. The power bill of the North-Eastern 
shows a rise of £73,000, of the North-Western £76,000, 
of the Midland y roel and of the Great Western 

120,000. But practically every head of expenditure 
helps to swell the aggregate. The disquieting feature, 
too, is that we do not appear to have reached the limit 
of the increase in this respect. 


The speech of Mr. J. S. Forbes to the Metropolitan 
District shareholders on Wednesday last could not have 
brought much comfort to the minds either of those old 
shareholders who in the hope of better times declined 
to part with their shares during the boomlet early in 
the year, or to the enterprising individuals who bought 
the stock on the rumours of the possible buying-up of 
the District Company by the Great-Western and South- 
Eastern Companies. As a matter of fact Mr. Forbes 
did not refer in his speech at all to the negotiations and it 
was only when drawn by a shareholder that he announced 
their actual suspension. All that we have said with 
regard to the position of the District Company is fully 
borne out by the bare intimation given by Mr. Forbes. 
He appears to hope that it will be possible to resume 
the negotiations at some future date, and he spoke of 
the chairmen of the two companies somewhat in the 
tone of an elderly spinster anxiously demanding of these 
gentlemen what their intentions are and whether they 
are strictly honourable. For the present the outlook 
for the company is distinctly the reverse of favourable. 
Mr. Forbes dwelt at length on the competition 
of the omnibus companies, and his statement that these 
companies have to carry twenty passengers in order to 
make a profit of one penny shows sufficiently how 
severely their competition must affect undertakings 
which have had originally an enormous capital ex- 
penditure and have actually to pay heavily to the com- 
munity in rates and taxes. Whilst the omnibus 
companies only make one-twentieth of a penny 
profit per passenger carried, the District Company 
has to pay in rates and taxes for each passenger 
one-fifth of a penny or four times as much as 
the profit per passenger earned by the omnibuses. 
There is certainly justice in Mr. Forbes’ com- 
plaint that this state of things unfairly handicaps the 
underground railways, and it is certainly a question of 
importance to be considered by local authorities whether 
the omnibuses, which probably do more damage to the 
pavement than any other class of traffic, should not be 
compelled to pay for the use of the streets more than 
they at present contribute in the form of rates. 


The Rand output for July has quite disappointed 
expectations. It was generally believed that the exodus 
of native labourers would begin earlier this year in 
consequence of the disturbed position of affairs in the 
Transvaal, but the fact that the total output from the 
Rand alone last month was 10,000 ozs. more than 
in June, and that the total output of the Transvaal 
Was 11,222 ozs. more, shows that the native labour 
difficulty is at any rate not greater than it was before. 
‘The increased production last month was due not to the 
advent of new producers but rather to an improvement 
in the returns of individual mines. The Ferreira 
Deep, it is true, which is still to be counted as a 
new producer, was responsible for an increase of 
2,300 ozs. in the total, but Knight’s with an increase of 
1,200 ozs. and the Village Main Reef with an increase 
of 1,000 ozs. are also considerable contributors, whilst 
the Van Ryn, Langlaagte Deep, and Driefontein with 
increases of about 400 ozs., and Jumpers Deep, Angelo, 
Crown Deep and Aurora West United, with increases of 
about 300 ozs. each, add their quota. A notable addi- 
tion is also an increase of 600 ozs. in the production of 
Glynn’s Lydenburg, a mine which is slowly but steadily 
making considerable progress. The satisfactory cha- 
acter of the July output has put some life into the 
South African market, and after a pronounced weakness 
in the early part of the week there was a moderate 
recovery on Thursday. A more hopeful feeling is 
beginning to prevail on the Stock Exchange with 
regard to the position of affairs in the Transvaal. The 
fact that in spite of the early rumours to the contrary 
the reply of the Transvaal Executive to Mr. Chamber- 
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lain’s despatch proposing a joint committee on 
the Franchise law has not yet been decided upon 
leads naturally to the supposition that the original 
rumours were purposely put out as feelers, and that 
the very pronounced attitude of the Colonial Office and 
of the public towards them showed Mr. Kruger the 
danger of declining the proposal for a joint committee. 
It is too much to expect that he will give way at once, 
but the comprehensive and unambiguous reference to 
the Transvaal position in the Queen’s Speect-, and the 
words with which Mr. Chamberlain closed the session 
of Parliament, can leave no room for doubt in Mr. 
Kruger’s mind as to the consequences of further resist- 
ance to British demands. There are even rumours 
that the First Raad is now inclined to adopt a five 
years’ franchise, and even to go back simply and 
directly to the Franchise law of 1884. In any case the 
end is not yet, and though some improvement in the 
South African market is warranted the question whether 
the time has yet arrived to buy is one which must be 
settled by every operator for himself. 


After exhibiting a slight tendency to ease off, the 
Westralian market appears to have again resumed its 
firmness. It is probable that the temporary weakness 
was merely due to the high contango rates charged at 
the special settlement of the new shares of the Golden 
Horseshoe Company and to the fear that difficulties in 
the way of carrying-over would be considerable. After 
some hesitation, however, the big people began to 
take in shares, and with the cessation of tension 
in this respect the market very speedily recovered its 
tone. High contangoes have never proved much of an 
obstacle to speculation in the Westralian market, nor 
do they asa matter of fact usually affect any of the 
mining markets if the other influences at work are 
favourable. The main feature of the week has been 
the rapid advance in the price of Ivanhoes, which at 
the last settlement made up at 13} and are now quoted 
at about 17. We drew attention to the excellent 
prospects of the Ivanhoe mine some time ago, and the 
results achieved fully warrant the improvement which 
has taken place in the value of the shares when they 
are compared with other highly priced Westralians. 
A cablegram was received at the end of last week 
announcing that the total production for July was 
9,052 0z., or nearly 500 oz. more than in June. The 
cablegrams, moreover, also gave information with 
regard to the developments in the lower levels, which 
appear to be giving the same favourable results as have 
been obtained in the lower levels of other mines like 
Lake View Consols and the Great Boulder Proprietary. 
It is some time since it was announced that the Great 
Boulder Proprietary lode had been discovered on 
the eastern boundary of the Ivanhoe property, 
but it is now established that the lode is 5 feet 
wide and consists of oxidised ore said to assay 
27 oz. of gold to the ton. Moreover, the middle 
lode of the mine at the 500-feet level is reported to be 
six feet wide and to assay 2 oz. 6 dwt. per ton. 
Although the element of risk in Westralian mining 
undertakings is very far from being eliminated, the 
extraordinary developments at depth in this and other 
mines go far towards establishing the relative perma- 
nence of particular deposits. Lake View Consols, 
Great Boulder Proprietary, Perseverance and Golden 
Horseshoe shares have already benefited by the increased 
confidence in the future with regard to these under- 
takings, and Ivanhoes have now benefited in their turn, 
though there is still room for a further advance. The 


‘feature which has probably been the most potent cause 


in maintaining the firmness of the Westralian market 


has been the magnitude of the buying both from 


Germany and from Australia. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
To the Editor of the SatrurpAy Review. 
Paris, 7 August, 1899. 
Sir,—Mr. Samson in his interesting letter on the 


French language has brought the discussion, which 
seemed to have stranded in a side issue, back to the 
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point in question. - May I once more trespass on your 
space in order to attempt a reply to a few of his 
objections? Mr. Samson contends that my quotations 
were perfect as description, but as descriptions merely ; 
melodious words which cast no ‘‘ shadow of sound or 
sense,” uncharged with any ‘‘ over-meaning ” or other 


suggestiveness. 


his seems to me a somewhat arbitrary and sweep- 


‘ing judgment. Mr. Samson carefully omits to mention 


my quotation from Racine which, being merely an utter- 
ance of ‘‘ deep feeling ” and not in any way descriptive, 
was surely the one he should have attacked in order to 
‘prove his view. I still maintain that these lines from 
** Phédre” : 


** Ariane, ma sceur, de quel amour blessée, 
Vous mourtites aux bords ou vous fiites laiss¢e 


are as suggestive,both by their sound and sense, as 
untranslatable as any phrase of Shakespeare or Cole- 
ridge. 
‘** Ariadne, my sister, wounded by what love 

You died on the shores where you were abandoned,” 


or any other translation, would surely be as little equiva- 
lent to them as ‘‘la pointe du couteau” is toa ‘‘ bare 
bodkin.” And is it not rather unfair to judge the capa- 
cities of the French language by translations of Shake- 
speare? Would it not seem to us just a little unjust if 
the French judged the English language by a translation 
of Phédre” or ‘‘ Cyrano de Bergerac”? Apart from 
this, however, taking even the descriptive passages I 
quoted, such words as dori, Midi, la-bas, hirondelles, 
sangloter, étoile are quite as suggestive to me as the 
English words fragments, sunny, ripple, shadow, motion, 
crag. \have fully admitted all along that English poetry 


-has the quality of suggestiveness in a higher degree than 


French poetry: because the temperament of English tends 
more towards vagueness, mystery and the ‘‘ au dela.” 
But that is quite another matter from denying the 
quality of suggestiveness to French words altogether. 
We might just as well say that Latin was not sugges- 
tive because Greek was more so; or that champagne 
was not wine because it had not the depth of colour 
of burgundy : let us rather thankfully and cheerfully 
admit and ‘‘constater” that both are wines and that 
both have the power to inebriate. Finally here are five 
quotations chosen as being either utterances of deep 
feeling, lofty musing, or philosophical reflection, and I 
maintain that they are in each case charged with 
*‘ over-meaning,” ‘‘ dim significance,” ‘‘ reverberation ; ” 
that they are followed by ‘‘ mysterious purple shadows :” 
and that in fact they possess all the qualities which 
according to Mr. Samson constitute suggestiveness. 


(1) ‘* D’ot vient qu’en m’écoutant vos yeux, vos tristes 
yeux, 
Avec de longs regards se tournent vers les cieux ?” 
RACINE. 


(2) ‘* Sois sage, 6 ma Douleur, et tiens-toi plus tranquille, 
Tu réclamais le Soir ; il descend ; le voici: 
Une atmosphére obscure enveloppe la ville, 
Aux uns portant la paix, aux autres le souci. 


Pendant que des mortels la multitude vile, 

Sous le fouet du Plaisir, ce bourreau sans merci, 
Va cueillir des remords dans la féte servile, 

Ma Douleur, donne-moi la main ; viens par ici, 


Loin d’eux. Vois se pencher les défuntes Années, 
Sur les balcons du ciel, en robes surannées ; 
Surgir du fond des eaux le Regret souriant ; 


Le Soleil moribond endormit sous une arche, 
Et, comme un long linceul trainant a I Orient, 
Entends, machére, entends la douce Nutt qguimarche.” 
BAUDELAIRE. 
(An example of ‘‘ lofty musing.”’) 


(3) ‘‘O lugubres troupeaux des morts, je vous envie, 
Si, quand Il’immense espace est en proie a la vie, 
Léguant votre misére a de vils héritiers, 

Vous gofitez jamais, hétes d’un noir mystére, 
L’irrévocable paix inconnue 4 la terre, 
Et si la grande nuit vous garde tout entiers ” ! 
LECONTE DE LISLE, 
(An instance of philosophical reflection.) 


August, 1899 


(4) ‘* Tout reposait dans Ur et dans Jérimadeth ; 
Les astres émaillaient le ciel profond et sombre ; 
Le croissant fin et clair parmi ces fleurs de l’ombre 
Brillait 4 ’occident, et Ruth se demandait, 


Immobile, ouvrant I’ceil 4 moitié sous ses voiles, 

Quel dieu, quel moissonneur de I’éternel été 

Avait, en s’en allant, négligemment jeté 

Cette faucille d’or dans le champ des étoiles.”’ 
Victor Huco. 


(5) ‘‘ Dieu! que le son du cor est triste au fond des 
bois !” 
ALFRED DE VIGNY. 
(The last two being instances of mere sugyestiveness. ) 
Your obedient Servant, 
MAvRICE BarInc. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Authors’ Club, S.W., 8 August, 1899. 

Sir,—The letter by your correspondent D. N. 
Samson contains much that is interesting in the dis- 
cussion as to the contrasting qualities of the French 
and English languages. He leaves, however (perhaps 
as impossible), the explanation of the ‘‘ mysterious 
purple shadows which ‘follow and move with the 
moving phrases’ of our great poets.” May this not be 
an inherent quality of mental vision and not of lan- 
guage? May it not result from the possibility of 
expressing one fact in terms of another, so as to 
suggest both or even three at a time, and this with the 
added effect of vivid and contrasted emotion thrown in 
in the case of great writers ? 

An example I have often pondered over is in Shake- 
speare’s lovely line: 
‘* Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang.” 


In this line we have three distinct mental pictures and 
two (possibly more) emotions, richly piled one over 
the other, producing a delicate kaleidoscopic effect, with 
moving shadows of suggestive pathos. First and fore- 
most the bare trees in winter where ‘‘ the sweet birds 
sang ”—the picture is in the word ‘‘ birds” and the 
word ‘‘ sang ;” then behind it the picture of a ruined 
abbey like Tintern or Furness—‘ ruin’d choirs ;” then 
the suggested comparison of scattered fading locks of 
age, resulting from the first lines— 

‘*That time of year thou mayst 7” me behold,” 
where the words ‘‘in me” show the picture behind all. 
Over all we have the bodily fear and dread of advan- 
cing age and weakness and decay. Add to this a similar 
spiritual fear and dread—contrasted with hope and love, 
the chief motive of the Sonnets as a whole—and we 
have the expression—a spiritual significance—that of 
the faded and decaying spiritual nature — worn out, 
wearied, enfeebled, where once were joyous hopes and 
sweet strains of celestial music in the heart. 


** Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang.” 


We might even add a still higher and national signi- 
ficance to the phrase, and reflect over the decayed yet 
now re-rising glory of French justice and truth, still 
vibrant in their words ‘‘ Justice, Vérité,” as we look to 
that noble nation to-day :-— 


‘Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang” t 
I am, Sir, yours respectfully, Howarp Swan. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Burwash, Sussex, 6 August, 1899. . 

S1r,—Is not the elasticity of English prose shown by 
the variety of style, of manner of writing, of the 
greater Englishmen ? 

Macaulay, Carlyle, and Bunyan? Addison and 
Sterne? Has French the same variations? Can the 
divagations of Carlyle and George Meredith be found 
in French ? 

There is no question here of comparative excellence, 
only of difference, though perhaps it might follow as 
a corollary that French, the more crystallised language, 
opens greater possibilities of perfection in some direc- 
tions, while English—uncrystallised—opens general 
possibilities of approximate perfection in almost ali 
directions—with the glamour of the indefinite. 

F. C. . 
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FREE-TRADE AND THE COLONIES. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


Yokohama, Japan, 27 June, 1899. 


Sir,—I am very pleased to see that in your issue of 
20 May you suggest the advisability of preferential 
duties amongst the British, as we are becoming dis- 
satisfied with the results of Free-trade, which works 
more in favour of our rivals than of ourselves. I have 
been in both Canada and Australasia, and the progress 
of both is slow in comparison with the Pnited States, 
because neither can compete with her on even terms, 
partly on account of climate and partly on account of 
geographical position. In meat, for instance, the United 
States have a great advantage, in climate and nearness 
to market, over the Australian colonies, and Free- 
trade forbids any aid to be given to them in any way. 
If a duty of Jd. to $d. per pound on foreign and American 
meat were put on in Great Britain, and the money de- 
voted to paying the freights on British ships bringing 
meat from the colonies, the meat of the latter would 
not only come in duty free but also with part of its 
freight paid. It is improbable that the price of meat 
would rise in England under this scheme, and if it were 
found to work well it could be applied to other food 
products.—Your obedient servant, ANGLO-SAXON. 


PENAL SERVITUDE. 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW. 


10 August, 1899. 


S1r,—Your correspondent B. L. has done well to call 
attention to the much-forgotten truth—that prison can 
never take more definite shape in the mind of the 
offender than that of a vague grim terror hanging over 
him, or rather over others, but which he will have the 
‘*luck ” to turn aside. 

The human mind is prone to gamble in chances ; 
witness the wealth of Monte Carlo and the tens of 
thousands on the Turf; much more is the ill-balanced 
intelligence that drifts on the down grade given to 
speculate .in probabilities, or often not to think at all. 
They who believe most strongly in ‘‘ deterrence” are 
generally people who deduce the struggle of life and 
the diversities of human nature out of their inner 
consciousness! They seem to forget that neither the 
offender nor anyone else knows what punishment will 
be given for any particular crime. I remember a very 
bad case some years back, where a certain G. O. 
was convicted of a most serious crime to obtain 
money ; this unfortunate creature, though only sixteen, 
was sentenced to penal servitude for lite, a monstrous 
— which evoked much comment at the time. 

ell, about two years ago, another individual of the 
same age, by name J. D., was found guilty of the same 
offence in a most aggravated form. But the judge was 
different and, in view of the prisoners’ youth, the 
sentence was twenty months’ hard labour, and not 
penal servitude at all. » 

Penal servitude is the outgrowth of transportation, and 
the system may be said to have been inaugurated by 
the Commission which sat in 1863. It was a bad year 
for our prisoners ; for in 1862 a band of criminals had 
spread terror through the metropolis by wholesale 
outrages of robbery with violence. The gang had 
already been broken up and captured, but the memory 
of it remained in the public mind ; savage repression 
was the order of the day, the prison rules were to be 
writ in blood. It was proposed that seven years should 
be the minimum term of penal servitude, but the Act of 
1864 fixed it at five, and five it stood till 1891, when the 
least sentence was reduced to three, and the outside 
world goes on very much the same, and is for the most 
part even unaware of any alteration. Another and 
almost equally barbarous commission published a long 
report in 1879 to find out why former severities had 
proved a failure. But I must not trespass on your space 
to give an account of the long series of efforts which 
the Legislature has made to cope with crime. They 
are indeed a dismal record of barren and untold misery, 
the vivisection of humanity ; experiments, painful, 
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sometimes fatal to body and mind, but scarcely 
scientific. At length the efforts of the reformers bore 
some fruit in the appointment of a peffectly independent 
committee by Mr. Asquith in 1895. Its report and 
collected evidence should be studied by all, for it laid 
the foundation for those reforms carried in last year’s 
Prisons Bill by Sir M. W. Ridley. 

‘*The worst men I have to deal with,” said a high 
prison officer to me last year, ‘‘are the oid convicts.” 
More than half the people convicted for grave offences 
have passed through the prisons; any number of 
names occur to me of the most notorious villains of 
this age, all ‘‘ graduates ” in our great training schools 
of degradation. This does not look like reformation, 
and it would indeed be strange if we found improve- 
ment where practically no appeal is made to a man’s 
higher nature—only to pain and fear, to hunger and 
(till the other day) the lash. New men have come to 
power in the prison service; thus certain timid changes 
are being made. So far, so good. But the idea of 
penal servitude is wrong ; no long sentence should be 
penal. If there must be long terms at all, they should 
be solely to keep dangerous people out of harm’s way, 
and to try to build them up anew. That our system 
has been brutal and cruel there can be no doubt; it 
would stand condemned by that one rule, which is 
only half modified to-day, that, not even in a long 
term of years, may any convict address a single word 
of human sympathy to any fellow-prisoner. As it is, 
an order has been issued that this rule is not to be 
carried to extremes, or some such regulation of very 
doubtful meaning. 

It is well known that there exists little or no corre- 
spondency between the degree of punishment inflicted 
on the criminal and the great volume of crime within 
the State. If offences could have been eradicated by 
mere vengeance, they would have vanished centuries 
ago, in the days when torture, mutilation, and the 
gallows were used in England and Europe without 
restriction or remorse. Severity has been tried and 
proved to have been in vain; we must now look to 
science. 

There are, as ‘‘B. L.” says, two great classes of 
crime, which I have always divided as crimes of cir- 
cumstances and crimes of passion. Put in another 
way, crime is symptomatic of either social or physical 
disease. The former class is really the one for which 
prisons are built and laws required; in bulk the 
‘* possession crimes” constitute five-sixths of the 
whole, and also it is these on which such deterrence as 
punishment can produce will operate to any appreciable 
or valuable degree. 

Acts which depend on morbid or defective nerve- 
structure respond not unto any law of man. Poor, 
crazy Jane Cakebread! She was a living object lesson, 
an unconscious prison pioneer. Over three hundred 
times this miserable woman stood for punishment for 
a terrible craving, which, in cases such as hers, was as 
much out of control as an attack of cholera; and to 
prison she went, and came out and drank, again, and 
again, and again. And after she had been locked up, 
say two hundred times, it began to dawn on the official 
mind that, after all, there might be wiser ways and 
more humane te, deal with the afflicted. But hers is 
not a solitary case ; there are other ‘‘ medical ” crimes 
punished far more severely than the drink-craving and 
just as uselessly, only that human life does not allow 
of so many punishments and the victim sinks into the 
living grave of prison and is heard of no more. Take 
the case of J. S., one of the most terrible of all I ever 
heard of. In 1877 he was sentenced for an impulse-act 
to ‘‘life;” after twenty long years he reappeared, a 
bald-headed old man. And for nine months he was 
free, then he was again convicted for a similar act for 
which he had had the awful doom of twenty years, 
with the threat of that unfinished sentence over his 
head. He was first sent to prison when I was a small 
boy of nine years old, and he lies in prison now, in 
punishment. Two other examples are among my notes. 
J. D. receives four months for a violent assault ; he 
had done twenty years for manslaughter. J. C. had 
served fifteen years for a murderous attack, he does the 
deed again, and gets a term of twenty years. Such 
people can scarcely be right-headed. I would see no 
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objection to hopeless cases being painlessly removed, 
but it is hard to punish them. 

Long sentences! are decreasing as time goes on, 
though I should much like a report of all those who 
have been immured more than fifteen years : at least it 
is consoling to remember that while in 1870 there were 
more than eleven thousand people in prison for five 

ears and upwards, now there are about four thousand 
in penal servitude, and, as we have seen, the minimum 
has been reduced. But I have no doubt that the whole 
character of our long sentences will be changed in 
time, and that none will be put away for many years 
with the idea of punishment, but simply that they may 
be kept from doing mischief. And then it will not be 
to the ‘‘ systematic starvation of body and mind” that 
we shall turn for reformation, but to healthy work, 
instruction, kindness, education ; the very reverse of 
all that has gone on these thirty years. 

But it is only a century ago that we punished the 
insane, and when, in the brutal ignorance of the 
period, George III. the king of England was flogged 
in his affliction. Some day, our present treatment of 
the more subtle and less obvious forms of degeneration, 
will seem as cruel, and as useless, to posterity. —Faith- 
fully yours, GeorGE IvEs. 


THE RENT QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REview. 


The Temple, to August, 1899. 


Sir,—Your articles on ‘‘Giles’s Rents,” and ‘‘In 
Relief of Rent,” it is quite unnecessary to say, raise 
all the possible questions of economics; and the pro- 
posed solution of the rent difficulty introduces the 
respective merits of individualism and socialism as 
solvents of them. Passing those large topics I should 
just like to say that when you have brought your 
se hea face to face with his actual tenant—and, 
by-the-bye, is not getting rid of existing intermediate 
interests a very serious difficulty ?—I yet do not see 
what other relation there is between them than pure 
commercialism if the landowner chouses to have it so. 
He is a monopolist under our system of large estates 
in town and country, and it only depends on the actual 
commercial position at any given moment what he can 
exact. He may introduce, as you wish him to do, at least 
a minimum amount of Christianity and humanity into 
his dealings ; and very likely on the whole these would 
be present to a greater extent than they are now, when 
he allows his property to be parcelled out into various 
interests. If he had not been so selfish and indifferent 
to his real duties in the past in this respect there might 
be more hope that under your scheme he would become 
more benevolent. If you cannot persuade him to be 
this, then he would reap all the advantages from the 
= rise of population, and from the artificial rise 

ue to pauper alien immigration, which at present big 
middlemen absorb in great part. Although you depre- 
cate commercialism in landlord and tenant relations 
they are as essentially so now as any other form of 
commercialism ; and if Socialists believed that bene- 
volent individual monopolists, land or other capitalists, 
could be relied on to act on the- lofty principles 
which _ desire for landlords, then Socialists might 
-- emselves the trouble of trying to substitute the 

tate in their place in order to give those principles, as 
they suppose, a better chance when individual interests 
are prevented from entering into competition with them. 
Not that a Socialist will deny that they will be as 
important under State management as in individualism. 
There is one point I should have liked you to take. 
The burden of rent is a frightful oppression on every 
class of society in large towns, and there is perhaps as 
much danger, if not more, of your “‘ clever young politi- 
cian” making converts amongst the educated poor classes 
than amongst the uneducated poor classes. One often 
wonders at the servile patience of all, but perhaps the 
squalidest are the most patient. I must say I can 
hardly sympathise with the Oxford House men and the 
parochial clergy who nipped the East End rent revolu- 
tion in the bud.—Yours obediently, 

G. H. Knorr. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE FALL OF NAPOLEON. 


‘*Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia.” By Hereford B. 
eorge. London: Fisher Unwin. 1899. 12s. 6d, 


R. GEORGE’S excellent account of the great cam- 
paign of 1812 is one of the same class of books 
as Messrs. Ropes’s and Horsburgh’s monographs on 
Waterloo, though it is a little larger than either of 
those volumes. We are given avery clear narrative 
of the advance to and retreat from Moscow, with poli- 
tical and strategical comments, intended for the general 
reader rather than for the technical student of the art of 
war. The campaign appeals to the author not so much 
as a series of examples illustrating the right and wrong 
methods of conducting war, but rather as a chapter in 
the history of the downfall of Napoleon. The Emperor's 
career after his fatal adoption of the ‘‘ Continental 
System” forms a logical whole, in which every step was 
the necessary result of that which had gone before it. 
Given the personal character of Napoleon, the march to 
Moscow may be said to have been the direct and inevit- 
able consequence of the signature of the Berlin decrees 
in the autumn of 1806. He had made up his mind that 
England should be crushed and ruined by the Conti- 
nental blockade, which he would impose upon every 
European State great and small. By force or cajolery 
he worked his will, and in 1811 Portugal, Sicily and 
Sardinia, where the English hold was strong, were the 
only exceptions to the general rule. But the burden of 
commercial ruin and perpetual dearth which he made 
his subjects and allies bear was too heavy to be 
endured. 

By 1810 the Tsar Alexander had made up his mind 
that renewed war with France could not be more 
disastrous to his empire than a continuance of the Con- 
tinental System. He pleaded with Napoleon for leave 
to relax it: but the Corsican had reached the stage of 
Kaiserwahnsinn, when the slightest compromise or con- 
cession seems dishonourable. His edicts were like the 
laws of the Medes and Persians: once published they 
were unalterable: in a diplomatic memorandum he 
actually laid down the astounding doctrine that the 
Berlin decrees were ‘‘ des lois fondamentales, dérivant de 
la nature des choses.”” Confronted with such obstinate 
autolatry the Tsar, unwillingly enough, chose war. 
He issued the commercial ukase of 31 December, 1810, 
which was a covert defiance of France, and was taken 
as such by the Emperor. 

As far back, therefore, as the early spring of 1811 the 
conflict had become certain: its formal outbreak was 
only delayed because Napoleon, partly apprehending 
the immensity of the task which he was about to take 
in hand, resolved to make far larger and longer prepa- 
rations for the invasion of Russia than he had thought 
necessary in any of his previous wars. The knowledge 
that the Grand Army ultimately perished for want of 
supplies, disguises from us the fact that the arrange- 
ments made for its subsistence had been elaborate and 
far-reaching. For more than a year before the invasion 
began military stores and food had been pouring 
toward the Russian frontier from every part of the 
Continent. It was not without much forethought that 
Bonaparte took so great atask in hand. Nevertheless, 
he had underestimated its difficulties : ‘‘ it was impos- 
sible,” as Mr. George says, ‘‘ to get the supplies to the 
troops, unless they moved too slowly to achieve 
thing. To use an apparent bull, the invasion of Russia 
could only succeed if it never took place, in other 
words if the threatening attitude of an army in over- 
whelming numbers caused Russia to give way. But 
Alexander stood firm, and his people supported him: 
provided that they did so, the invasion was bound to 
fail. Napoleon was beaten before the first snowflake 
fell. He achieved a considerable measure of success, 
greater perhaps than any other man would have 
achieved, but he could not overcome time and space.” 

The immense distances of Russia, its poverty, and its 
thin population were in short the cause of Napoleon’s 
ruin. Other factors in the problem explain the com- 
pleteness of his disaster, but that the invasion should 
end in a failure of some sort was inevitable from the 
first. The Continental system made the war necessary : 
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the war was bound to end in a repulse: a repulse was 
certain to raise enslaved and oppressed Germany in 
arms against her conqueror, and so the nemesis of the 
Berlin decrees worked itself out. 

Such is Mr. George’s central thesis : it seems to us 
an admirable statement of the whole position, and is 
set forth in the clearest of styles. But it must not be 
supposed that he has neglected the purely military side 
of the great struggle. It is very interesting to note 
how in this as in many other campaigns, the blunders 
in detail of the two sides tended to neutralise each 
other, and to leave the main situation unchanged. If 
fortune favoured either side, it was the French that she 
helped during the whole of the struggle. Napoleon 
could not have reckoned on being aided by the cross- 
purposes and counter-orders which nearly succeeded in 
preventing the junction of the armies of Barclay and 
Bagration, nor on the break in the continuity of the 
Russian movements caused by the unwise substitution 
of Kutusoff for Barclay as commander-in-chief. Later 
on, when Moscow had been evacuated, he had extra- 
ordinary luck in being allowed to escape from Wiazma 
and Krasnoi by Kutusoff’s deliberate inaction. Any 
other Russian general, even the much-abused Tchitcha- 
goff, would have closed in and destroyed him. 

The more indeed that we examine Kutusoff’s action 
the more inexcusable does his conduct appear. There 
is not the slightest doubt that he might on three 
separate occasions have destroyed the whole French 
army. His apologists maintain that he held back from 
policy, intending to allow the enemy to be killed off by 
cold and starvation, and to save his own host intact. 
But this, as a matter of fact, he did not succeed in 
doing, for in the unnecessary prolongation of the cam- 
paign the Russians suffered terribly from the weather : 
they reached the Niemen with 80,000 men instead of 
150,000, and were therefore obliged to wait for rein- 
forcements before they dared to invade Prussia. If 
Kutusoff had boldly dashed in upon the enemy either 
at Krasnoi or at the Beresina, not a Frenchman could 
have escaped, and. Bonaparte himself must almost cer- 
tainly have been slain or taken. But the perverse old 
Russian general hung back, and on his head must rest 
the responsibility for all the blood shed in the later 
campaigns of 1813 and 1814. There would have been 
no need fot Leipzig or for Laon if the French Emperor 
had perished on the banks of the Ulitza or the Beresina. 
No excuse then, either military or political, can palliate 
Kutusoff’s imbecile inaction. 

The only portion of Mr. George’s book that we wish 
seriously to criticise is the maps. It is not their out- 
lines that are to blame, for the natural features are indi- 
cated with sufficient clearness. But the coloured blocks 
representing the troops are placed on the plans in the 
most haphazard way. No names or letters indicate 
which corps is represented by each mass of colour, nor 
is there any serious attempt to preserve any proportion 
between the sizes of the various corps. Even infantry 
and cavalry are not properly distinguished from each 
other ; e.g. in the plan of Borodino the only body of 
Russian horse shown is one placed behind the centre, 
whereas there was a very large cavalry force on the 
right of their line, which wholly fails to appear. In 
any reissue of the book the battle plans must be entirely 
re-drawn, and a careful attempt made to indicate the 
troops more accurately. 


AN AMERICAN’S REMINISCENCES. 


“Wordsworth and the Coleridges : with other Memories, 
Literary and Political.” By Ellis Yarnall. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1899. Ios. net. 


HE title of Mr. Ellis Yarnall’s volume scarcely pre- 
pares the reader for so varied a collection of 
reminiscences as it contains. It gives us. a retrospect 
of some seventy years, and comprises both American 
and European recollections. Mr. Yarnall recalls the 
visit of Lafayette to America in 1824. As an eager and 
observant boy he watched the entry of the hero into 
Philadelphia with ‘‘ amazement and delight.” Mr. Yarnall, 


_ it is clear, remained observant, and preserves also an 


\ unimpaired memory, as the freshness and vividness of 
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his notes on men and events amply prove. His sketch 
of Lincoln, whom he visited at the White House just 
after Bull Run, is full of true revelation. Here is a 
curious note on the old Abolitionist’s conversation 
which is characteristically frank and simple :— 

‘*He said he had never been in England, but he 
thought the state of things there was this: the aristo- 
cracy, who had hitherto had control of the Government, 
might be unfriendly to us, regarding us as a menace 
to their system—‘ one of their lords has just said ‘‘ the 
bubble has burst”’ (this I think was a remark of Sir 
John Burgoyne in the House of Commons)—and the 
cotton-spinners of Manchester, either from cupidity or 
from a natural wish to obtain cotton so as to give 
employment to their hands, might wish the South to 
succeed ; but he believed the body of the people, the 
middle and the lower classes, still had their old feeling 
in regard to slavery.” 

It was in 1849, the year before Wordsworth died, 
that Mr. Yarnall first visited England, with introduc- 
tions to the Poet Laureate and other distinguished 
persons. Among others, he met John Stuart Mill, who 
made a happy observation on Puseyism. It was, he 
remarked, ‘‘the romance of Church of Englandism.” 
For most English readers, however, the main interest 
of Mr. Yarnall’s discursive book lies in his recollections 
of Wordsworth and Sir John Taylor Coleridge, Lord 
Coleridge, and other members of the Wordsworth and 
Coleridge families. The letter introducing him to 
Wordsworth was from Professor Henry Reed, Words- 
worth’s ‘‘ chief American disciple.” With ‘‘ curious 
emotion ” he awaited the coming of the poet in ‘‘a long 
apartment” at Rydal Mount, ‘‘ where Inman’s rait 
of Wordsworth, Professor Reed’s gift to Mrs. Words- 
worth, had a conspicuous place.” The venerable poet 
gave his visitor mo austere reception and was, luckily, 
inclined to talk. Of old daysin France and at Cambridge, 
and of the Oxford Movement, and of the Prince Con- 
sort’s election to the Chancellorship of Cambridge he 
talked with a good deal of freedom. He spoke of his 
sojourn at Orleans during the September massacres, 
and, addressing Mrs. Wordsworth, said, ‘‘I wonder 
how I came to stay there so long at a period so exciting.” 
Most Wordsworthians have also wondered. He was 
induced to take up Professor Reed’s selection from his 
poetry, and read his American admirer’s critical 
observations :— 

“‘ Occasionally he would say, as he came to a parti- 
cular fact, ‘That’s quite correct,’ or after reading a 
quotation from his own works, he would add, ‘ That’s 
from my writings.’ These quotations he read in a way 
that much impressed me; it seemed almost as if he 
were awed by the greatness of his own power, the gifts 
with which he had been endowed.” 

Mr. Yarnall writes pleasantly of his rambles in the 
Lake Country with Derwent Coleridge, and of his 
intercourse with Sara Coleridge, and his meeting with 
Rogers, Macaulay, and other men of letters in London. 
He tells a ludicrous story of Sir Francis Grant, so 
ludicrous it appears as if Macaulay’s wicked invention 
must be the source of it. Grant was painting the 
portrait of Sir George Cornewall Lewis, and thinking 
he ought to know something of his sitter’s literary pro- 
ductions, he carefully read ‘‘ The Monk.” Lewis was 
compelled to explain that he could not have written that 
notorious romance as it was published two years before 
he was born. Macaulay, as Mr. Yarnall shows, was a 
convinced believer in the one-man theory of the author- 
ship of the ‘‘ Iliad,” and held that Homer wrote both the 
*‘Tliad ” and the ‘‘ Odyssey.” ‘‘ Homer,” it was urged 
by Macaulay, ‘“‘ was the only great poet who did not, 
in narrating past events, use the present tense,” and 
he quoted a long passage from ‘‘ Paradise Lost” to 
show that Milton would lapse from the past into the 

esent tense. But in Homer, as Macaulay triumphantly 
insisted, you will find no instance of this. In the course 
of various visits to England Mr. Yarnall met many 
eminent men, such as Carlyle, Keble, Kingsley, Matthew 
Arnold, of whom he has matters more or less interest- 
ing to report. We have but sampled the gleanings of 
an agreeable and diversified volume. 
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ASTRONOMY ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


“ Researches into’ the Origin of the Primitive Con- 
stellations of the Greeks, Phoenicians, and Baby- 


lonians.” BY Robert Brown, Jun. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1899 
**An Introduction to Stellar Astronomy.” By W. H. 


S. Monck. London: Hutchinson. 18ga. 

‘Stars and Telescopes: a Handbook of Popular 
Astronomy founded on the oth Edition of Lynn’s 
Celestial Motions.” By David P. Todd. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Co. 1899. §2. 

‘* The Elements of Practical Astronomy.” By W. W. 

New York : The Macmillan Company ; 


Campbell. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1899. 8s. 6d. 

‘* The Indian Eclipse 1898: Report of the Expeditions 
Organised by the British Astronomical Association 
to Observe the Total Solar Eclipse of 1808, 
22 January.” Edited by E. Walter Maunder. 
London: Hazell, Watson and Viney. 1899. 5s. 


tee first two books before us suggest forcibly the 
contrast between the problems of sidereal astro- 
nomy as they presented themselves to the ancient world 
and to ourselves. To the Greek astronomers the fixed 
stars were essentially luminous points of light scattered 
about irregularly on the surface of the sky. Apart 
from the familiar phenomenon of the apparent daily 
rotation of the celestial sphere, and the purely 
geometrical consequences thereof, Greek sidereal astro- 
nomy was concerned almost entirely with the apparent 
positions of the brighter stars, and their grouping in 
constellations. The earliest complete list of the Greek 
constellations of which we know is Aratus’ poetical 
version of the list made by Eudoxus of Cnidus in 
the earlier part of the fourth centuryn@c.; these con- 
stellations are nearly the same as those employed by 
Hipparchus and Ptolemy, and, except for the constella- 
tions which have been formed in comparatively modern 
times out of the stars of the southern skies, only differ 
in detail from those which the astronomer of to-day 
recognises. But if we go behind Eudoxus our 
direct knowledge of the constellations at once becomes 
fragmentary and has to be supplemented largely by 
conjecture. In the Homeric poems we find only four 
or five constellations explicitly mentioned ; and some 
authorities have held the view that the remaining con- 
stellations enumerated some centuries later by Eudoxus 
were gradually constructed by various unknown ob- 
servers in the interval. Against this view we have a 
tolerably definite Greek tradition which attributed their 
early astronomy, in common with other parts of their 
scientific knowledge, to oriental sources. The tendency 
of modern oriental studies is to confirm this tradition 
in its broad outlines. After making full allowance for 
the uncertainties in the interpretations and in the 
dates which Assyriologists and Egyptologists assign to 
inscriptions and ‘‘ other documents,” which they have 
discovered and deciphered, we still find evidence of the 
existence in both Assyria and Egypt of a considerable 
amount of astronomical knowledge at a period pre- 
ceding the earliest Greek scientific writers by many 
centuries, if not by thousands of years. Our knowledge 
of early Egyptian and Babylonian constellations is at 
present very incomplete, but there ar€ some unmistak- 
able points of resemblance between each set and the 
Greek scheme, and there is much to support the view 
that the constellations in something like their present 
form originated in the lands through which the Eu- 
phrates runs perhaps as early as 2000-3000 B.c., and 
that a knowledge.of them passed to the Greeks long 
afterwards. It is one of the forms of this theory that 
Mr. Brown champions in the book before us with great 
learning and enthusiasm, perhaps insufficiently tem- 
pered by discretion and critical insight. The arguments 
which he uses are partly linguistic and partly based on 
considerations of comparative mythology with which 
‘the study of primitive constellations is inseparably con- 
nected ; but it is impossible within the limits of this 
notice to discuss the methods- whereby Mr. Brown 
attempts to erecta solid scientific structure on the shift- 
ing and sandy foundations which are all that the mytho- 
logical knowledge at present accessible seems to afford. 


he essential characteristics of astronomical study 
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of the fixed stars underwent no fundamental change 


till towards the end of the eighteenth century, though. 


methods of observing were immensely improved. But 
the genius of William .Herschel entirely altered the 
astronomical status of the fixed stars ; his bold attempts 
to deal statistically with the problem of the real distri- 
bution of the stars in space and of their mutual rela- 
tions, his discoveries of nebula and of double-stars, 
and the revolution which he effected in the art of making 
reflecting telescopes, amounted in fact to the creation 
of sidereal astronomy as an important and fascinating 
branch of study. The effective invention of spectrum 
analysis midway between Herschel’s death and the 
present time has furnished astronomers with an entirely 
new method of research and has enabled them to study 
with success the physical and chemical constitution of 
the stars. More recently still the powers of the tele- 
scope and the spectroscope have been supplemented 
and enlarged by the introduction and improvement of 
photographic processes. 

Mr. Monck has written a readable elementary book 
on the problems with which the sidereal astronomy of 
to-day is chiefly concerned. A few brief chapters give 
some account of our knowledge of the distances, 
mutual relations and movements of the stars, of the 
evidence which the spectroscope affords as to their 
structure, of double and variable stars and of nebule. 
The treatment is necessarily very slight, and too much 
space appears to us to be devoted to vague and incon- 
clusive speculations about matters on which the opinions. 
of even the most competent experts have in the present 
state of our knowledge only the slightest value. 

Professor Todd’s book is an expansion of Mr. Lynn’s 
well-known ‘‘ Celestial Motions,” the enlargement 
having been effected not by rewriting but by the addi- 
tion of entirely new matter. These additions deal chiefly 
with descriptive astronomy, and especially with the 
discoveries of the last few years. In view of the size to 
which the book has thus grown and to its explicit claim 
to completeness, the elementary and fundamental parts 
of the subject appear to be treated with undue brevity. 
As much space is devoted to the seasons om Mars as to 
those on the earth; only a few lines aré'devoted to 
gravitation, and we have found no explanation of the 
phases of the moon or of the tides, though the greater 
part of a chapter is given to modern speculations on the 
effects of tidal friction. After making this criticism we 
have, however, little but praise for the way in which 
Professor Todd has executed his task. There is a 
refreshing absence of the tawdry rhetoric which dis- 
figures so many popular books on astronomy, and at 
the end of each chapter we find, instead of the cus- 
tomary quotation from a standard British poet, an 
admirable and extensive list of references to books and 
to periodical literature, from which the student may 
derive further information on pzrticular branches of the 
subject. An immense amount of information is com- 
pressed into a comparatively small space, and the 
latest discoveries find their place. The chapter on 
Mars is an excellent account of recent observations and 
their results, while the discovery of the minor planet 
Eros, made in August of last year, and the still more 
recent detection of a ninth satellite of Saturn are duly 
referred to. There are more than two hundred illustra- 
tions, of which about a third are portraits of astronomers. 
We could however have spared without regret a number 
of these illustrations, including almost all the photo- 
graphs of observatories, outside views of which appear 
to us to be in general neither interesting nor instructive. 
We hope that in the next edition Professor Todd may 
be able to diminish the number of such pictures and 
may instead improve the quality of some of those left ; 
beautiful and delicate modern astronomical photographs, 
as well as many of the portraits, deserve to be repro- 
duced by better processes than are actually employed. 

We are glad to welcome a second edition of Mr. 
Campbell’s book on practical astronomy. In a volume 
of less thanm'300 pages it was impossible to deal with 
the whole ground of modern astronomical practice, and 
the distinguished astronomer of the Lick Observatory 
has made a selection of instruments and methods which 
appears to us to be very judicious. The departments 
of spectroscopic and photographic astronomy are left . 


untouched, and the instruments described and explained | 
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are for the most part those dealt with in current English 
text-books of spherical astronomy, viz. the transit circle 
in two or three of its forms, the equatorial, the sextant, 
and some auxiliary appliances such as micrometers. 

The instruments which are described and illustrated 
as well as the methods of using and adjusting them are 
those which are actually in common use at leading 
modern observatories. It is perhaps a matter for some 
regret that Mr. Campbell has not supplemented the 
excellent illustrations of actual instruments which he 
gives by simpler diagrams showing more clearly import- 
ant features which are either concealed from view in the 
actual instrument or are on too small a scale to be 
readily visible. 

The problems discussed are for the most part familiar 
and fundamental ones, such as the determination of 
latitude and longitude, observation and conversion of 
time, and the connexion of observed star places. The 
chapters on Talcott’s method of determining latitude, 
on the methods of finding azimuths, and on the use of 
the surveyor’s transit for the determination of time and 
latitude, contain valuable matter which is not so familiar 
to the English student. 

Mr. Campbell’s conception of practical astronomy is 
that it isan art to be practised ; he gives in his opening 
chapters a few necessary astronomical definitions, but 
otherwise makes scarcely any attempt to deal with astro- 
nomical theory ; and he is not concerned to give to his 
student any theoretical explanation of phenomena which 
can be found tabulated in an astronomical almanac. 
For educational purposes his book should of course be 
supplemented by the study of a treatise of a more 
theoretical character. 

The British Astronomical Association’s report on 
their Indian eclipse expedition of 1898 affords a striking 
example of the valuable work that can be done in astro- 
nomy by the organised effort of a body consisting 
largely of amateurs and for the most part in possession 
of instruments of only moderate power. It has become 
increasingly evident during the last few years that the 
complex phenomena associated with a solar eclipse 
require study from a number of different points of 
view ; not only do the spectroscope, the photographic 
camera and direct eye observations contribute each their 
share, but further specialisation is required. If the 
camera is to. record the delicate features of the outer 
corona the picture must be on a small scale, and the 
exposure extend over a considerable number of the 
scanty seconds during which the total phase lasts, while 
for the detailed features of the brighter portions of the 
corona a larger image must be formed and a much 
shorter exposure will suffice, and innumerable varia- 
tions in detail are made for particular purposes. 

Of the many valuable observations made on this 
occasion the most striking appear to us to be Mr. 
Evershed’s photographs of the so-called flash-spectrum, 
and Mrs. Maunder’s beautiful photographs of the corona, 
‘which show a considerably greater extension of the 
corona than had ever been, recorded photographically 
before, and do much to restore the credit ot earlier 


drawings, such as those of the eclipse of 1878, in which 


streamers of length equal to several times the diameter 
-of the sun were shown. 


THE CHINESE PUZZLE. 


“* China.” The Story of the Nations Series. By Pro- 
fessor Robert K. Douglas. London: Fisher 
Unwin. 1899. 55. 

MK Sees fate of the ruling dynasty of China is at stake, 

and we were assured last year by Lord Salisbury 

‘there was no time to be lost if it intended to institute 

and carry the reforms that are necessary for its salvation. 

The position of affairs since then has been rendered in- 

creasingly dangerous by the coup d’état at Peking which 

shelved the Emperor, whose heart was set on carrying 
out a radical system of reform, and replaced him by 
the anti-foreign, anti-reform party headed by the 

Dowager-Empress. Both politically and commercially 

the problem as to the fate of the dynasty is of the 

greatest importance,to.us. China, which covers a 

larger area than Europe and contains one-fourth of the 


\population of the globe, affords us the most promising 
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market for the extension of our trade. If the Manchu 
Government, which like a cord binds the several pro- 
vinces and feudal States of the Empire together, is 
destroyed the parts will fall asunder ready to be 
appropriated by Powers with a protectionist policy, 
who, in expectation of such a mishap, have secured a 
foothold on Chinese soil or in its neighbourhood. The 
past history of China, which should serve as a warning 
to her rulers, may serve as a guide to those who desire 
to know the probabilities as to her future. The history 
of the Empire, as told by the long line of native annalists, 
is held to be the most honest national record of events 
that exists. It has been added to and brought up to the 
middle of last year by Professor Douglas inthe interesting 
volume which is now before us. Being brought up to so 
recent a date it should be especially welcome. It affords a 
bird’s-eye view of the situation and of the long vista of 
past events which have led tothe rise and fall of dynasties, 
to the disruption and increase of the Empire, to the 
welcoming and persecution of Christians, and to the 
opening of China to trade. One of the most remark- 
able things in Chinese history is that in the middle of 
the thirteenth century, when Catholic missionaries first 
penetrated China, the people were as cultured and as 
advanced in all that goes to make their civilisation as 
they are at the present day. They appear to have 
learned nothing and to have forgotten nothing. This 
is to be accounted for partly by their lack of 
inventiveness and by their reverence for the past, 
but is chiefly to be attributed to the writings of the 
anti-foreign philosopher Confucius, who laid it down 
as a maxim that his countrymen should not accept 
any new devices from abroad. Such ultra-conserva- 
tism, however, received its death-blow from the mailed 
fist of the despised foreigners. Our first Chinese 
war taught them the use and the need of arms of 
precision. Our second Chinese war led them to 
start modern arsenals and dockyards and to purchase 
and construct gunboats and other’ vessels. The 
Russian scare over the Kulja difficulty sent the tele- 
graph wire flying through the country in every direction. 
And the French war, together with the commencement 
of the Siberian-Pacific Railway, led them to enter 
earnestly into railway construction. The Japanese 
war pretty well pricked their bubble of conceit 
and led to the rapid extension of the Reform move- 
ment, particularly among the younger officials, 
and to the growth of a patriotism which, though 
scotched for the present, may, as education spreads 
through the country and the old state of things 
is changed for the new, act as a leaven throughout the 
empire. However depraved the Manchu Court and the 
old conservative officials, now in power may be it 
cannot justly be said that the ‘‘childlike and bland” 
Chinese race is effete, and dishonesty cannot be charged 
to its banking and mercantile classes. China is not too 
old to learn, but, like some children, her lessons have 
to be flogged into her. 

This volume was intended to deal chiefly with China 
from the time of Marco Polo’s visit (A.D. 1271-92), and, as 
China is an empire of such an enormous extent, it is not 
surprising to find that in the mass of material dealt with 
by the author some important items which should have 
appeared in the story were lost sight of at the time of 
its compilation. Thus we find no mention of the Chino- 
Japanese treaty of alliance of 1873; nor of the Russo- 
Chinese treaties of Aigun and St. Petersburg, which in 
1858-60 carried the Russian frontier up to the north 
bank of the Amur. Here we may remark that the 
author has wrongly ascribed this extension of Russia 
to the treaty signed at Nerchinsk in 1689. Some notice 
should have been taken of the conversion of the 
Mongols to Buddhism, which commenced on a large 
scale in 1566, and, by making the people monks and 
pupils of monks, has gradually eliminated their warlike 
spirit, turned ravening wolves into peaceful lambs, and 
relieved the peace-loving inhabitants of China proper 
of a danger and a scourge. The accounts of the 
wars in Mongolia and Eastern Turkestan require 
correcting by comparison with the apparently more 
reliable information contained in Howorth’s ‘‘ History 
of the Mongols:” and the description of the Chino- 
Burmese campaign of 1765-79 and the subsequent 
treaty of peace needs similar cofrection from the 
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“History of Burmah” by Sir Arthur Phayre. It is 
also well to note that the author’s assertion that tribute 
has been paid by us to China on account of Upper 
Burma since we annexed the latter country is a mis- 
take; our obligation in that respect was rescinded 
before the tribute became due by Art. V. of the 
treaty of 1894, which released us from all obliga- 
tions to China in respect of Burma. The interesting 
fact that Protestant missions were first established in 
China, and then only at the treaty ports, in 1842, on 
the close of our first Chinese war, might have been 
mentioned ; and the shifting, in 1851-53, of the lower 
channel of the Yellow River, ‘‘The Sorrow of 
China,” northwards of the Shantung Peninsula 
through 3° 45' of latitude from the course it had 
followed south of Shantung for the preceding 600 years, 
was particularly worthy of record, because it has a 
bearing on the German desire to extend their influence 
over the valley of that river. A minor error occurs 
on p. 349 where ‘‘ Khokand” twice appears in print 
for ‘‘ Kashgar.” The only part of the work to be 
found serious fault with is the map, which appears to 
have been taken from a very old block. The spelling 
of the names is in many cases obsolete. Some of the 
old as well as all of the new treaty-ports are remarkable 
by their absence, and the observer will look in vain for 
such places of interest as Port Arthur, Talienwan, 
Kiaochau, and Wei-hai-Wei. 


FREEMASONS AND THEIR BUILDINGS. 


‘* The Cathedral Builders.” By Leader Scott. London: 
Sampson Low. 1899. 215. 


F we desire in vain to know what master-hands drew 
the plans of our — minsters, no such obscurity 
conceals the names of the great builders of the Italian 
churches, palazzos, and signorias. ‘‘ Leader Scott” 
calls her book ‘* The Story of a Great Masonic Guild.” 
It is a solid and valuable contribution to the history of 
Christian architecture, and eighty-three large photo- 
graphic illustrations will commend a rather dry subject 
to the general reader. The latter may probably skip 
the Latin extracts, notes, and inscriptions, which we 
must at once say are incredibly inaccurate and un- 
scholarly and quite unworthy of a serious investigation 
and a handsome volume. Besides many absurd mis- 
prints (e.g. ‘“‘hinc cedi,” p. 419 for ‘‘huic edi,” 
** nardique,” p. 151, for ‘* undique,” ‘* Ephrun,” p. 267, 
for ‘‘ Ephrem,” and scores of others), we have nonsense 
verses like ‘Salvator lenis millis [nullis ?] velit augere 
[angere ?] penis” (p. 238); ‘‘indictio” is translated 
** indication ” (p. 333); Cimabue and his ’prentice are 
said to have been paid by the Pisans ‘‘ X solidi 11 libr. 
a day”—the Latin is ‘“‘pro diebus quatuor quibus 
laborarunt ad rationem solid. X pro die, libr. II.” (p. 274). 
The author translates ‘‘ Inter scultores quanto sis dignus 
honore, Claret scultura nunc Viligelme tua” (p. 196) 
thus: ‘‘ Worthy of honour art thou among sculptors. 
So shines, O William, this thy sculpture”! ‘‘ Sculptor 
laudator ” (p. 230) cannot mean “‘ the famous sculptor ; ” 
the word too should clearly be “‘laudatur ;” and it is 
difficult to believe that monkish Latin is responsible for 
‘*magister lapidus vivum” (p. 18) gr “ veriunt alle- 
quant” (p. 157, #. 1). Ifthe writer’s humanity is to seek, 
she should at least know Italian, and not suggest for 
‘*ermetica” (p. 71) ‘‘ hermeneutic,” or hint an etymo- 
logical connexion between ‘“‘ girigogolo” and ‘hiero- 
glyphic” (p. 82). It is of a piece with such scholarship 
that she should suppose Dionysius the Areopagite to be 
the writer of the fourth-century treatise ‘‘ De Angelica 
Hierarchia” (p. 75), and should speak of the fourth- 
century San Clemente church at Rome as built by 
Clemens Romanus. The English of the book is equally 
of the young lady order. e find “‘ Mussulmen” as 
the plural of ‘‘ Mussulman” (p. 73); ‘‘on he who” 
and ‘‘ of he whe” (p. 288); “‘ substituted to” (p. 178) ; 
‘* whom all writers agree was” (p. 354). 

Apart from such discreditable blots we have only 
praise for an important work of industrious research. 
Its theme is the Comacine or Lombard Masters as the. 
connecting chain between the ancient classical architec- 
ture and the Renaissance. This powerful guild of 
sculptor-builders kept alive through ages of barbarism: 
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and of fire and sword the great traditions, and in the 
golden age of building covered Europe with enduring 
Structures. It is not unlikely that the settlement of 
Liberi Muratori on the Lake of Como, under the 
mystical patronage of the Santi Quattro Coronati, was 
in descent from the collegium which built basilicas for 
Constantine and Pope Adrian, and which like other 
guilds found Rome uninhabitable after the barbarian 
incursion. Their art, handed on from father to son and 
master to pupil, and protected by stringent regulations 
and traditions, has left its mark, first of the Solomon’s 
knot, then of the Lion of Judah, supporting column or 
arch, on a continually progressing architecture, in- 
fluenced through Aquileia and the Greek exiles by 
severe and formal Byzantium, and through the Norman 
kingdom of Sicily by Saracenic decorative fancifulness, 
adopting as it passed into the rainy, dark, and imagina- 
tive North the steep roof, ogival arch and strong 
buttress, the aspiring upward line, and long large 
windows to admit light, with their graceful tracery, 
exchanging there the pleasant ‘‘ fountained court and 
shady colonnade” for mystery and solemnity, or, as 
Eastern and Arab influences were left behind, multiply- 
ing the sculptured forms of saints and angels; but yet 
never abandoning its Lombardic or Romanesque cha- 
racteristics. The architecture of Western Christendom 
was not the work of ancestorless and isolated geniuses, 
but of a widespread brotherhood, clerical and lay, self- 
governed and protected by the Church from local trade 
laws and municipal interference, and thence called 
Frank Masons. Their ritual and initiations were not 
the childish make-believe of a big goose-club, but 
deeply significant. At one time sharing the toils and 
dangers of the missionary monks—they accompanied 
S. Augustine to England and built at Canterbury, 
Hexham, Lindisfarne and elsewhere —the Magistri 
Comacini become the right hand of Popes and princes. 
The municipalities, too, often gave them a lien on the 
customs—as S. Paul’s was built from coal dues—and at 
Florence every shop had a money-box in which to place 
‘*God’s tithe” on all goods sold. And in that age of 
culture the ‘‘man in the street” also was invited to 
criticise artistic ptojects. The ancillary arts; led by the 
painters in oil, at last broke away from wholesome 
subordination to their mistress Architecture, became 
secularised, and worked for private patrons, for personal 
fame and money. The end of Freemasonry was at 
hand. The ‘‘ dome of Brunelleschi” marks the emanci- 
pation of the architects themselves from the old organi- 
sation. By-the-by, it is interesting to note that the 
zebra-striped marble-work of Siena, Pistoja and Pisa 
(the progenitor of our ‘‘ streaky-bacon” style) was a 
symbol of the reconciliation between the Bianchi and’ 
Neri factions. Is it fanciful to hope that a similar 
church will some day mark restored peace between the 
‘* Whites ” and ‘‘ Blacks ” of modern Rome ? 


A HISTORY OF BOHEMIAN LITERATURE. 


‘*A History of Bohemian Literature.” By F rancis, 
Count Liitzow. London: Heinemann. 1899. 


Rhee LUTZOW may be congratulated on having 

excellently performed a disheartening piece of work. 
The truth is that no one cares much about Bohemian 
literature: it can boast of little beauty, and it has less. 
literary value. Moreover, if we may be permitted a 
bull, it is practically non-existent. He sorrowfully con- 
fesses that there was a wholesale destruction after the 
fatal battle of the White Mountain. A chapter is de- 
voted to ‘‘ The Destroyers of Books,” who went about 
searching out all printed volumes, to be burned at the 
hands of the hangman. We know not exactly what 
was lost, but we do know that wars and rumours of 
war continually interfered with literary activity. The 
Hussite Wars and the Thirty Years’ War came in due 
course, and there was no time of prolonged tranquillity 
between them. After the fall of the hapless Snow-King, 
for more than two hundred years the Bohemian ceased to 
be a written language. Then in the present century 


there was an artificial revival, when the dead tongue 
was resuscitated. The strenuous efforts of four enthu~ 
siasts remind us of those of Professor Blackie to revive 
the Keltic. But it must be admitted that the Bohemian 
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philologists had better materials to work with, and their 
ferreting among records of the past was rewarded by 
occasional treasure trove. Printed books had 
been burned, but there still existed earlier manu- 
scripts which were extremely curious. For 
there was a time when the Bohemian writers, 
who were nothing if not patriotic, had abandoned the 
Latin which was common to all nations, and addressed 
themselves to the national sentiment of their com- 
patriots in the vernacular. Bohemia, as Count Liitzow 

ts it, was always geographically an outpost of the 

lavs. So the Slavic institutions and language had a 
hard fight of it. The trading Germans had soon 
settled in the towns : in other words, they were the most 
civilised and advanced of the community. Successive 
kings held a vacillating balance between German 
colonists and aboriginal Slavs. In that was the germ of 
the successive wars, in which religion was identified 
with race. Hence all those comparatively later works 
of Bohemians, which Count Liitzow passes in review, 
were either theological and controversial—for the 
national Church split into virulent sects—or they were 
histories with a strong dash of the mythical and an 
invariable Bohemian bias. Hence also his own book is 
a political sketch, and none the less interesting on that 
account. As he remarks, he must take an exceptional 
line, as his readers may be assumed to be profoundly 
ignorant of his subjects. In fact, all his names, with 
the exception of Hus, Jerome of Prague, and perhaps 
Palacky, are either unfamiliar or unknown to most 
educated Englishmen. 

Yet we should give a very unfair impression were we 
to say that the book was devoid of literary interest. It 
not only abounds in interest but in romance, and will 
stand out in its way from the rest of the series as a 
noteworthy contribution to the curiosities of literature. 
Hardly one of the Bohemian writers but had led a 
troubled life : some were punished, many were perse- 
cuted and not a few were martyred or executed. We 
pass over the early hymns, war-songs, and legends, 
some of which, although they have a strong local colour, 
show evident traces of German origin. In fact, the 
Rosengarten and Reinhart Fuchs had been transplanted 
and had been started, to say the truth, in somewhat 
uncongenial soil. The earnest and mystical Bohemians 
were in their fervour and glory in the field of 
theology. Then their combative proclivities came 
out: then the fervid clerical democrats appealed to 
the emotional populace, and they committed their 
fiery homilies to writing. Hus had illustrious and 
eloquent precursors in the pulpits of Prague. Hus was 
a remarkable man, and Count Liitzow does justice to his 
genius and character. He dwarfs his miserable King 
who lured him with the deceptive safe-conduct ; and 
with his sermons, his doctrinal writings, and, above all, 
with the noble letters written from his prison, he marks 
an era in the history of the country. But Hus had 
his human weaknesses and pandered to the popular 
princes. After him came the wars, and the only literary 
fruits of those troubled times were virulent theological 
treatises or satires dipped in gall, in the manner of 
Ulrich von Hiitten. 

Then, after a long blank interval, there was an epoch 
of historians—Dryasdusts, as we gather from Count 
Litzow. It would seem that most of their works 
have perished and that there is little to regret from 
the literary point of view. The most remarkable 
of them was the cosmopolitan Komensky who visited 
England in the reign of Charles I., and has left 
suggestive impressions of the Anglican Church and 
schools. Harrant was another traveller and author of 
the period, who went farther afield, visiting Egypt and 
the sacred shrines in Palestine. Lastly, we come to the 
revival of this century, and there Count Liitzow directs 
special attention to Palacky’s “‘ History of Bohemia,” as 
a work of extraordinary accuracy and research, which 
deserves to be consulted by European historians. If 
Palacky is trustworthy, it is the more to his credit, for 
he wrote under Austrian censors who informed him that 
he was at liberty to state facts if he abstained from all 
comments. 
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BOOKS OF. VERSE. 


** At Dawn and Dusk.” By Victor J. Daley. London: 

Bowden. 

R. DALEY is one of the little and of Australian 

writers who stand to-day for its indigenous 
literature, and have found their chief expression in the 
‘¢ Sydney Bulletin.” ‘* At Dawn and Dusk ” is a volume 
of verse more than commonly interesting, though the 
effect of it as a whole is a little spoiled by the inclusion 
of some weaker sets of verses such as ‘‘ At the Opera” 
and ‘‘The River Maiden.” For Mr. Daley has, in a 
degree, the qualities of the genuine poet, illuminating 
thought, genuine fancy and insight, a finely trained 
sense of the music of words, and with them a freshness 
and spontaneity natural in a singer in a new land. We 
find in him, too, that distinguishing mark of the genuine 
poet, the fine image: 
‘*Lo! how he sweeps, the splendid sun, 
His burning lyre of many lights!” 
With him, as with Adam Lindsay Gordon, Mr. Swin- 
burne has been an influence; we find that influence in 
such poems as ‘“‘ Love-Laurel” and ‘‘ Aphrodite,” and 
in a certain rhetorical forcing of the note in ‘‘ Frag- 
ments ;” but in the bulk of his verse his inspiration is 
his own, drawn from life ; the thought is original, often 
charming for its pathetic, regretful quality, often ex- 
ceedingly interesting. Mr. Daley rises to his height in 
the sonnets; and one of them, ‘‘ Questions,” is a 
veritably excellent sonnet, with no less than two of 
those fine, resounding lines in it which cling to the 
mind : 
- ‘*The unborn generations wait for room,” 
an 
“* Hell were too small if man were judged by man.” 


“Poems.” By A. Bernard Miall. London and New 
York: Lane. 1899. 

Mr. Miall is a careful and accomplished writer of 
verse; he is even scholarly. But something of the 
obvious labour that went to the making of the volume 
comes into the reading of it; and it leaves us wearied. 


It seems, indeed, that Mr. Miall has been inspired to. 


poetry by the poets and not by life: in the first part of 
the volume the treatment of nature and life is in the 
fashion of an exhausted school; at the end of the book 
**London Voluntaries” seem to have influenced his 
attitude to them. The dreary melancholy and the 
exuberant joy both ring a little forced. Above all 
Mr. Miall spins out his poems too long: consider ‘‘ The 
Revolt ;” for the first half-dozen stanzas the feeling 
rings genuine enough; then it is borne in upon us that 
it could not last at that pitch, and long before the 
twenty-first stanza we are set suspecting that it is mere 
feeling for feeling’s sake. However, in the fourth 
stanza of ‘‘The Voice at Night” in ‘‘The Bridal 
Night,” and in ‘‘ Last Words,” Mr. Miall reaches for a 
moment the poetic height. 


‘*Bryhtnoth’s Prayer, and Other Poems.” By Charles 
William Stubbs, D.D., Dean of Ely. London: 
Fisher Unwin. 1899. 1s. 6d. 

This is a small, pleasantly bound volume of verse, for 
the most part gently pious or affectionate, by no means 
lacking in a feéble prettiness, which might have been 
gracefully reserved for circulation among friends. And 
we have reason to believe from some of the poems that 
the Dean of Ely is a humourist in his own circle. 


Herod Antipas.” By JohnIstorum. London: Kegan 
Paul. 1899. 
This is a tragedy in blank verse which is. sometimes. 
skilfully handled, sometimes broken up and halting. 
Mr. Istorum set out, apparently, to be powerful, and is 


generally turgid; his play never reaches the level of 


tragedy, and is long to weariness. If the long-winded 
poney of the chief characters were shortened by a 
third, it might gain in power and interest. It is broken 
in the approved fashion by lyrics and comic relief: the 


lyrics are weak ; but we like the Second Soldier. 
‘*Sonnets and Lyrics.” By Ferdinand E. Kappey. 
London: Simpkin. 1899. 5s. ee 
Mr. Kappey’s sonnets ring now and again with faint 
Rossettian echoes, and his lyrics“u’re alike pleasant 
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and carefully polished, save when he makes “far” 
rhyme with “ephemera.” But the thought is some- 
what thin, the fancy weak, and the poems lack dis- 
tinction. Now and again too he is infelicitous, when 
he uses ‘‘to lamp” for ‘‘to light,” and writes such 
lines as, ‘‘ Withsrue for nectar, and for bread a 
stone,” or, ‘‘Came one who smiled; and at my soul 
he knocked.” 
** Poems.” By Andrew Wells. 
burgh: Hodge. 1899. 5s. 
Mr. Wells is cursed with facility, an amazing un- 
happy facility which has enabled him to pour out in 
rhyme an even, monotonous stream of trivialities and 
platitudes which fills 250 pages. We are entirely at 
a loss to decide whether the rhymes or the thoughts 
are the more threadbare. 


‘* The Forest Chapel, and Other Poems.” By Maxwell 
Gray. London: Heinemann. 1899. 55. . 

It is the fashion for popular novelists to publish a 
volume of verse ; and we would that some of them had 
as good reason for doing so as Maxwell Gray. She 
has a genuine, if not a great talent, and she is mistress 
of her medium. We do not, indeed, care much for her 
more ambitious poems ; ‘‘ Francesca da Rimini” and 
‘*The Death of Robert Browning” for example : too 
academic! We prefer very much the narrative poem 
‘*The Widow of Bruges ” and the lyric ‘‘ Old Moons;” 
both are charming. 


Glasgow and Edin- 


PSYCHICAL RESEARCH. 


**Essays in Psychical Research.” By Miss X. 
(A. Goodrich-Freer). London: Redway. 1899. 


HE interest of Miss Freer’s book centres in the 
chapters on Crystal-gazing and” Intuitions, in 
which she describes some of her personal experiences. 
The crystal, indeed, the use of which was revived in 
modern times by the animal magnetisers and the 
spiritualists, has now, from being the toy of the super- 
Stitious, begun to win recognition as an instrument of 
serious research. Visions in the crystal, as Miss Freer 
shows, are by no means, as a rule, uncanny. They are 
simply day-dreams, of an unusually vivid type. projected 
outwards: and their origin can generally be traced in 
the recent experiences of the seer. The present seer 
has much that is interesting to tell us of the revival of 
forgotten memories, and the discovery of temporarily 
lost objects by means of this innocent divination. On 
two points, however, we are disposed to think her 
unduly dogmatic—on the absolutely normal quality of 
such visual experiences ; and on their frequent inspira- 
tion from alien sources—to wit, by transmission of 
thought from others, or by the hypothetical faculty of 
clairvoyance. 

As regards the first point, it is clear from the numer- 
ous cases reported in the publications of the Psychical 
Research Society and elsewhere, that the faculty of 
crystal vision is not incompatible witha high degree of 
health and sanity. But nevertheless the intrusion of 
this dream-consciousness into the waking life implies a 
shifting of certain established barriers, on the integrity 
of which, in the last resort, our mental health depends. 
No doubt the extent'of the “‘ dissociatien ” of conscious- 
ness has been exaggerated by writers like Parish, in his 
** Hallucinations and Illusions.” The state of the 
crystal-seer is probably as little removed from the 
normal as that of the subject in the lighter stages of 
hypnotism. But he is not in possession of his full 
waking powers: the emergence of the dream-con- 
sciousness appears to involve a proportionate submerg- 
ence of the critical faculties. In the book before us 
Miss Freer quotes an account of one of her visions, 
not, however, in the crystal, given by a friend who was 
present: the friend speaks of Miss Freer’s “fixed 
eyes” and ‘‘ dreamy far-away tone,” and of her face 
after the vision ‘‘ regaining its normal expression.” 

To admit a partial clouding of consciousness does not 
of course materially detract from the interest and value 
of these experiences: but it certainly impairs the com- 

tence of their subject to record them. Such visions, 
in fact, are of the nature of dreams : and old experience 
has told us that»the dream told in the morning is 
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commonly a more coherent and dramatic enterprise 
than the actual experience. It is to be regretted there- 
fore that in many cases the record of these visions is 
made to depend entirely upon Miss Freer’s subsequent 
recollection. Several, indeed, of the more striking 
spontaneous visions—and amongst them two or three 
which seem to point to transmission of thought from 
another mind, if not to some weirder faculty—were 
recorded at the time, and appear to be well corroborated. 
But what are we to say of a prophetic vision of a picnic, 
in which not only the scenery and the guests, but even 
the incidents, were foreseen ‘‘in a glass darkly” 
(p. 129)? Did Miss Freer make notes of the vision at 
the time? and did she ask her friends to attest the 
notes ? 

For the rest, the book, which ranges over such sub- 
jects as haunted houses, the divining rod, hypnotism, 
the recent faith cures at St. Winifride’s Well, and 
second sight in Iona, is pleasantly written, and 
conveys some curious and recondite information about 
the occult in all ages. Miss Freer is at her best, 
however, in dealing with her own experiences. The 
ghost stories which she quotes are not impressive. 
Her attitude to Spiritualism is not clearly defined. 
Miss Freer seems to think there is something in it : but 
recommends that the investigation be left to the 
Spiritualists themselves, on the ground apparently that 
the phenomena are not spontaneous, but occur under 
well-known conditions (p. 17). To us this seems a 
reason the more for investigation by impartial outsiders. 
For somewhat similar reasons, that the trance is in- 
duced and complicated by hysteria, Miss Freer 
counsels the Society for Psychical Research to have 
nothing more to do with Mrs. Piper. And why 
should hypnotism be excluded from the category of 
things psychical (p. 4)? Does Miss Freer wish to limit 
the term ‘ psychical” to the investigation of hypotheti- 
cal ghosts and clairvoyance, or the not yet proven faculty 
of thought-transmission ? And, by the way, Home or 
Hume, the worker of miracles, did not bear the name 
David (p. 5): there was a David Hume, but what he 
had to say about miracles is quite another story. 


NOVELS. 


‘“*The Amateur Cracksman.” By E. W. Hornung. 
London: Methuen. 6s. 

Almost Mr. Hornung persuades us to become cracks- 
men—and that is the only fault we have to find with his 
story. Allowing for differences of education and 
environment, it is possible that he may lead more 
recruits to the primrose path of burglary than have 
ever been brought by all the epics of gallant highway- 
men and their congeners. For, indeed, this tale of 
Raffles, the famous cricketer who played for the 
Gentlemen at Lord’s, lived in the Albany, and made his 
money by burglary of the most artistic kind, is likely 
to prove singularly attractive to all but the sternest 
moralists. The hair-breadth escapes of Raffles and his 
friend Bunny do but give a pleasing thrill of excite- 
ment, and the brilliant encounters of cunning and 
the law seem interesting games in which all would 
like to take a hand. Burglary appears in these 
pages quite as delightful a pursuit as tiger-shooting. 
Perhaps Mr. Hornung did not intend to convey these 
sentiments by the skilfully imagined episodes of which 
‘*The Amateur Cracksman” consists, but it is really 
difficult to withhold one’s sympathy from his well- 
bred villain, who, we sincerely hope, escaped after 
all from his apparent death in the Mediterranean, to 
provide his biographer with material for another 
volume as entertaining and clever as this. 


‘The Rapin.” By Henry de Vere Stacpoole. 
Heinemann. 6s. 

Mr. Stacpoole’s hero is a prince, young, rich, and 
handsome ; and it is not easily believable that his luck 
should have held so consistently as to bring him to 
ultimate success in that unprofitable chase of the 
grisette—that extinct mammal, as Stevenson called 
her—in which no man has been fortunate since the days 
of Mirger. However, Mr. Stacpoole assures us that 
Prince Toto did fall in with Célestin Sabatier, though 
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he does not satisfy our very natural curiosity as to how 
she came to have soimpossibly masculine a name ; and in 
her society, having abandoned his rich friends and their 
ways of life, Toto betook himself seriously and secretly 
to the study of art in the Rue de Perpignan. His in- 
fatuation for Célestin and art lasted quite as long as 
such infatuations, in such circumstances, generally last ; 
and when an enemy published a fictitious interview with 
him, thereby making him an object of laughter to all 
his friends, he left Célestin to die of pneumonia, and 
went back to marry a rich American. This part of the 
story is of the conventionally unconventional kind, 
though pleasant enough reading: it is in-some of the 
subordinate characters that Mr. Stacpoole’s invention 
is most happily shown. Gaillard, the mystic poet, is a 
genuinely humorous creation; Pelisson, the great 
journalist who invented the great journal ‘‘ Pantin ;” 
the vile satyr, the Marquis de Nani—these are all drawn 
with admirable accuracy and deftness. And over all 
Mr. Stacpoole has contrived to throw that atmosphere 
of lightheartedness and flippant sincerity which, Dreyfus 
and Drumont notwithstanding, is still to be breathed 
in certain quarters of Paris. Pathos of a kind is not 
wanting, however, and altogether ‘‘ The Rapin” is an 
agreeable and exhilarating story. 


‘*The Magic of the Desert.” By W. Smith-Williams. 
London: Blackwood. 1899. 6s. 

Ordinarily it would appear captious to question 
whether the above name is particularly suitable to a 
story which has no discernible connexion with either 
magic or deserts beyond the fact that one of the charac- 
ters has an experience of mirage while passing through 
the Red Sea. But in the present instance the divorce of 
title and subject, in itself a trivial thing, is symptomatic 
of a lack of connexion generally which is the most 
serious defect in an otherwise readable novel. In 
sections the work is capital, but a lack of organic unity 
makes the narrative appear disjointed and the episodes 
disconnected. The descriptions whether of scenes or 
society have the merit of being at once distinctive and 
convincing. The Australian Government House is not 
dull and the filibustering South American Republic is not 
too improbable. Moreover the two principal characters 
are tolerably interesting, and one of them, Captain 
Travers, is responsible for a number of reflections which, 
if occasionally prolix, are often suggestive. But neither 
figure is sufficiently striking to quite hold together the 
interest of a story which wanders from scene to scene 
and continent to continent rather in the purposeless 
manner of a tale of adventure for boys written to fit a 
particular’set of plates. 


** Orientations.” By William Somerset Maugham. 
London: Unwin. 1899. 6s. 

These six stories are distinguished and at times 
almost powerful. We might deem them slightly 
marred by a vein of conceit, which the author allows to 
run through them, but a curious access of modesty has 
prompted him to keep the best story for the last. 
** Daisy” is dramatic, cruelly cynical if you will, but 
terribly convincing. Mr. Maugham is evidently proud of 
his versatility, for each story is conspicuous by its differ- 
ence from the others in style, colouring, purpose, and 
effect. -Moreover, in each of them we defy anyone to 
foresee what is coming, for their author is a master of the 
unexpected. ‘‘The Choice of Amyntas ” is exquisitely 
fanciful and, despite occasional bathos, comes near to 
suggesting Voltaire or even Disraeli. ‘‘A Bad Ex- 
ample” is very good pessimism and serves to exhibit 
the futility of an attempt to practise the teachings of 
the Gospel on a weak basis of independent judgment. 
‘‘Faith” is distressing, but preaches unconsciously a 
lesson of charity. The first story is the weakest. Its 
scene is laid in Spain and there are some dainty touches 
of local colour, but we feel that something more than 
cynicism is required to do justice to the temperament 
of an hidalgo. On the whole, we are free to confess 
that we desire Mr. Maugham’s better acquaintance. 


‘*The Hermits of Gray’s Inn.” By G. B. Burgin. 
London: Pearsons. 6s. 

The gods who occupy themselves with the despatch- 
ying of literary ideas to earthly writers do not often 
blunder so badly as they did when they sent to Mr. 
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Burgin an idea that was obviously intended for Sir 
Walter Besant. It is true that since the latter has 
devoted himself so strenuously to the commercial side 
of his craft, he has lost much of that lightness and 
geniality which once distinguished him; but for all 
that he is the only novelist known to us who could have 
made credible the pleasant fantasy which has been here 
given into the unhappy fingers of Mr. Burgin. Dealt 
with in daintier and surer fashion, these misogynists of 
Gray’s Inn might have come to have some seeming of 
reality, and their conversion and punishment by the 
daughter and sister-in-law of their regenade comrade 
have been conducted to a less tricky and conventional 
issue. One or two of the characters—notably Colin 
Deepe and Eunice Dare—are outlined with some skill, 
and we repeat that the central idea is agreeably 
humorous ; but Mr. Burgin’s method is wholly lacking 
in the agility and lightness necessary for its realisa- 
tion. 


‘*Both Great and Small.” By Arthur E. J. Legge. 
London: Lane. 1899. 

- Many will be deterred by a grotesque cover, upon 
which a young lady disports hair of the same startling 
scarlet as her habit; by some very dull introductory 
chapters; and by the aggravating plan of confining 
two concurrent stories within the same book and 
deserting to the other whenever one becomes interest- 
ing. But those who yet persevere will pronounce 
‘* Both Great and Small” above the average of second- 
class fiction. There are many agreeable and even 
humorous touches; the characters, though often 
irritating, are very much alive; and Mr. Legge’s quiet 
cynicism does considerable execution. That he possesses 
the secret of entertainment is clear from the fact that 
we read on and on with increasing pleasure, though we 
recognise all the while that the main plot is supremely 
commonplace, though the love affairs turn out 
irritatingly, and though the inevitable death, brought 
about by sitting on a rock and forgetting the tide, is an 
exasperatingly familiar conclusion. Mr. Legge would 
write better novels if he could forget all those he has 
ever read. 


‘The Sword of Allah: a Romance of the Harem.” 
By T. R.,.Threlfall. London: Ward, Lock. 1899. 
38. 6d. 

We may smile over an illiterate ‘‘ shocker,” with 
blood-curdling pictures of perils in the imminent deadly 
breach, being introduced by a serious preface, but no 
promptings of good nature shall induce us to encourage 
Mr. Threlfall to persevere with his pen. He has no 
vestige of an idea of construction, interest, probability, 
or style. Most of his characters speak an impossible 
dialect, presumably intended for Scots, and an old 
French soldier is so ignorant of his own language that 
he exclaims ‘‘ Ma fils, ... Vive l’Escosia!” The 


.Scotsmen are, however, surprising heroes, for, when 


they lose their weapons one day, they seize a number 
of Albanians by the ankles, and, swinging them in 
the air, use their bodies as bludgeons. What the 
Albanians were doing in the meantime is not recorded. 


‘“‘By the Grey Sea.” By the Author of ‘‘ An Old 
Marquise.” London: Sands. 1899. 

‘« By the Grey Sea” is a story of High Church and Low 
Church and particularly of Broad Church in the person 
of a clergyman whose short coats and white neckties 
scandalise a certain section of the congregation. Indi- 
viduals do things which neither High Church nor Low 
Church views can justify, with the result that the 
Broad Church clergyman’s wife dies soon after they 
have both been received into the Church of Rome. The 
book is marked by conscientious earnestness rather 
than by ability, but it should appeal to those persons who 
look at the things treated of, from the writer’s point of 
view, and who do not care to go very far below the 
surface. 


“*Mona.” By Alice Clowes. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein. 1899. 35. 6d. 

In spite of the charm of the sweet.and dignified Irish 
heroine, ‘‘ Mona” is incomplete and halting. The girl 
was too large-minded, too thorough in her love for her 
erring husband, to have left him and her home upon 
so faint a suspicion of his infidelity. Had she only been 
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true to her highest self—well! then perhaps we should 
have had a quite different and much more satisfactory 
story. Life in a genuinely Irish country home is vividly 
and briskly presented. 


“The Veiled Man.” William Le Queux. 
White. 1899. 35. 6d. 


‘The Veiled Man” is a collection of the adventures 
of the robber-sheikh Ahamadar, ‘‘ the abandoned of 
Allah.” The adventures are even more strange than 
those detailed in ‘‘The Arabian Nights.” With a 
cheerful unconcern Mr. Le Queux throws probability 
to the winds and revels in all that is fantastic and 
coloured. Though the best that can be said for the 
stories is that they can wile away an idle hour, yet 
that at least they can do excellently. 


London : 


MATHEMATICS AND. SCIENCE. 


1. “ Lectures on the Evolution of Plants.” By P. H. Campbell. 
London : Macmillan. 

2. “History of Physics.” By Florian Cajori. London: 
Macmillan. 

3. “Spherical Trigonometry : Theoretical and Practical.” By 
W. Lane. London: Macmillan. 

4. “A Practical Arithmetic on an Entirely New Method.” By 
John Jackson. Fourth edition, London: Sampson Low. 

5. “Measurement and Weighing: a First Years Course in 
Elementary Practical Physics.” By G. Edser. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 

6, “Experimental Morphology.” By C. B. Davenport. London!: 
Macmillan. 

1, “Lectures on the Evolution of Plants” is a somewhat dis- 
appointing book. Perhaps this is due in part to the inherent 
difficulties of the subject, the incompleteness of geological 
records, and the exceedingly technical nature of the subject as 
well as its great complexity. This makes it very hard reading 
for the non-botanist, while the biologist to whom it is addressed 
will wonder at the lack of comparison with evolution in the 
animal world. Another omission is the absence of reference 
that gives the book a curious want of any historical sense. No 
doubt in this case, too, extenuating circumstances may be 
pleaded up to a certain point, as any system of extensive 
reference would have swollen the book beyond all limits. The 
author’s drawings are good; and he sets forth clearly the 
special point of each group of plants; but we venture to think 
that there is still room for another book on the genealogy and 
descent of plants. 

2. Another book of the evolutionary type is the “ History 
of Fhysics” by Florian Cajori. It is a useful compendium 
of facts and brief biographical notes ; though “ drier ” 
than the title would seem to warrant. The compromise that 
has to be adopted between discoveries according to time 
and discoveries according to subject has been skilfully 
maintained throughout. Teachers will find the book very 
useful, especially as science teaching is, thanks to heuristic 
methods, being more and more conducted on historical lines. 
The style of the book is less worthy of praise ; it is too 
often over-condensed or “scrappy.” The index is in a 
sense too long and yet it might be judiciously extended. 
For instance the series of mere page numbers after the names 
of Faraday or Newton leaves much effort to the inquirer. 
Copious diagrams would of course greatly improve the book ; a 
total of 18 figures for so vast a subject is hardly better than 


one. 

3. “Spherical Trigonometry” is an excellent little manual. 
The matter is well arranged, the treatment clear, and the 
diagrams in three dimensions unusually good, owing partly no 
doubt to the writer's wisdom in securing the assistance of a 
drawing instructor. The book is worthy of a more tasteful 
cover, but perhaps the price (25. 6d.) has something to do with it. 

4. The function of praise so grateful to the critic is some- 
what unkindly denied him by Mr. Jackson, the author of “A 
Practical Arithmetic on an Entirely New Method” (sic).. The 
latter claims in his preface that his work is “entirely unique ” 
and that “in no treatise extant are the same excellences 
attempted or even suggested.” He further modestly adds that 
the work is “invaluable.” On inspection, this new arithmetic 
will be found to contain a certain number of; “rule of thumb” 
processes, a few of which are fairly novel, while the others as 
old as the hills. The main function of arithmetic apart from 
its commercial value is to train the logical faculty ; Mr. Jackson 
thinks otherwise and fancies it should be a mere compilation 
of reci with all the why and wherefore left out. This is his 
idea of “ practical.” Another novelty of his is calling propor- 
tion variation and giving a slipshod definition of it. Perhaps 
however the greatest novelty (not to say “unique”) is when 
he discovers that 250 men = 300 yards long (sic)! We regret 
to see that the work has attained its fourth edition, as educa- 
tionally such books have little value. We do not wish to assert 
hat the book has none ; it has, as we have hinted, the merits 
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of a “ready reckoner,” and what is also a good point, it insists 
on the importance of mental arithmetic. Perhaps if the intro: 
duction had been less blatant, we might not have been disposed 
to judge it so harshly. 

5. Small manuals in elementary practical science are now 
becoming very common, since London University and other 
bodies have adopted a new syllabus, and the points of the 
heuristic method are generally acknowledged. ‘ Measurement 
and weighing in elementary practical physics” will hardly enter 
into competition with these owing to its special selection of 
measurements that seem designed to train the “ budding ” engi- 
neer or surveyor, rather than the average schoolboy. The book 
is excellent in its way and evidently the outcome of much expe- 
rience and thoughtful teaching. Even teachers in schools may 
obtain many useful hints from it, particularly for the construc- 
tion of simple apparatus, such as the home-made hydrometers. 

6. It cannot be too often insisted on that the various branches 
of science are not separated and cut off from one another like 
water-tight compartments, but that the connexion and inter- 
connexion between them are close and real. No specialisation. 
can therefore be a success that is not fortified with a sound 
knowledge of kindred sciences. A striking proof of this is the 
volume on “Experimental Morphology,” which although the 
work of a clever specialist suffers from the author’s lack of 
sufficient acquaintance with chemistry, physics and dynamics. 
From a zoological and botanical point of view the book is almost 
an encyclopedia. The collection of authorities and systematic 
arrangement of references are worthy of high praise. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Good Queen Charlotte.” By Percy FitzGerald. London: 
Downey. 1899. Ios. 6d. 

It is the fashion in Spain to apply highly laudatory adjectives 
to all with whom polite relations are desirable, and when every 
other would be laughable, recourse is usually had to such non- 
committing epithets as “virtuous” and “good.” Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald evidently bore this etiquette in mind when he selected 
a title for his unnecessary book. Compared with many other 
prominent figures at the Court of the Hanoverian dynasty, 
Charlotte may seem good, but almost any other colourless 
adjective would qualify her character as well. Misfortune is 
not alone a passport to goodness ; and posterity is more likely 
to remember the wife of George III. as a dull, narrow, petty, 
mean littlke woman than for any of her minor negative virtues. 
Mr. FitzGerald is not so much an historian as a purveyor of 
historical snippets. He burrows among well-known memoirs 
and scrapes up a certain amount of readable small talk 
together with clouds of dry tedious dust. His most in- 
dulgent friend could not say more than that he is some- 
times an agreeable rattle. The frequent clumsiness of his 
style iss illustrated by a sentence which, taken literally, 
asserts that Charlotte was “about seventeen years old” on 
the day of her birth. The Duchy of Mecklenburg-Strelitz— 
120 miles long and 30 miles broad—was in many ways sug 
gestive of comic opera, and the early life of the future Queen 
would furnish material for an excellent skit. An anonymous 
authority relates that “she dressed only en robe de chambre, 
except on Sundays, on which day she put on her best gown, 
and after service, which was very long, took an airing in a 
coach and six, attended by guards.” All are agreed that the 
bride-elect was exceedingly plain, and even Gainsborough’s. 
attempt to idealise her leaves the features anything but pre- 
possessing. Later on, however, an old courtier remarked to 
Mr. Croker, “I do think that the bloom of her ugliness is. 
going off.” At the same time she seems to have had plenty of 
spirit. The manners of the English Court were by no means. 
so edifying as apologists have represented them, the proprieties. 
being often conspicuous by their absence and divorcees bein 
made welcome. One curious fact, which has generally aa: 
notice, is “the almost patriarchal familiarity which obtained 
between the royal family and their subjects. The police pro- 
tection of the royal dwellings was of the most indifferent kind,” 
with the result that madmen and all sorts of undesirable visitors 
often wandered in. Mr. FitzGerald draws extensively, as might 
be expected, upon Miss Burney, and her accounts of Colonel 
Manners and the Schwellenberg are always amusing, if not in. 
the best possible taste. On the whole, the book is amusing to. 
turn over, but it has evidently been compiled with undue haste. 
One long and very uninteresting letter from Charlotte to Lad 
de Clifford is actually printed twice over at no great interv 
and our respect for the author’s accuracy is not enhanced by 
finding that the two renderings differ in sundry unimportant. 
details. 


“Lady Louisa Stuart: Selections from her Manuscripts.” 
Edited by Hon. James A. Home. Edinburgh: David 
Douglas. 1899. 7s. 6d. 


Lady Louisa Stuart was the grand-daughter of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, and the daughter of that Lord Bute whom 
George III. offered to the nation as a substitute for the Great 
Commoner. She was three years old when her father took to 
managing an empire instead of amateur theatricals ; she lived. , 
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to see these revolutions of the palace become a legend of the 
past, England governed by a reformed Parliament, and 
Chartism openly parading the streets of London. We shudder 
to think of the memoirs which she might have inflicted on us 
if she had been a Miss Martineau. Happily she was content to 
win the friendship of Walter Scott, and to write very charming 
letters on books and manners and men. She _ published 
nothing ; and the contents of the present volume will be 
absolutely new to most readers, although a part of them—the 
“Memoir of the Duke of Argyle ”—has twice been printed for 
private circulation. Lady Louisa’s correspondence with the 
Scott and Lockhart families fills about fifty pages. While 
fully justifying her reputation among her contemporaries, it 
is chiefly valuable as a setting to four letters by Sir 
Walter himself. These were written in the years 1826 and 
1827, two of them while he was crushed to the earth by 
his pecuniary embarrassments, and the other two when the 
horizon was brighter, and his spirits had revived. The first two 
letters are frankly despondent, for Lady Louisa was one of 
those very few to whom Scott would unburden himself of “ego- 
tistical trash.” The third describes how he came to avow the 
authorship of the Waverley Novels. The fourth narrates in his 
happiest vein a reminiscence of “ an old Trojan of 1745.” Still 
we should wrong Lady Louisa if we ignored the merits of the 
“Memoir.” John, Duke of Argyle, deserved a sympathetic 
historian. We could afford to forget his rivalry with Marl- 
borough, his Pyrrhic victory at Sheriffmuir, his political ter- 
giversation. But the patron of Rob Roy and the friend of Jeanie 
Deans has a lasting claim upon our gratitude. Scott derived 
his impressions from Lady Louisa who was profoundly versed 
in the traditions of the Campbells. The “ Memoir” tells merely 
ofa romantic marriage and an unhappy domestic life ; but it 
adds another picture to our gallery of historical portraits. The 
lives of the Duke’s daughters are, with one exception, less inter- 
esting than hisown. But all readers of Horace Walpole will 


welcome the mirthful sketch of “that Chatham in petticoats,” . 


Lady Mary Coke. Incidentally we are given the authentic story 
of La Barbarina, with whom Lady Louisa’s uncle, Mr. Mac- 
kenzie, fell so desperately in love at Venice. Frederick the Great 
interfered, not as a rival, but at the request of the English am- 
bassador, and the ambassador in his turn was moved by the 
prayers of an anxious family. 


“History of the New World called America.” Vol. II. By 
E. J. Payne. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1899. 14s. 
Mr. Payne’s work has been conceived on so elaborate a scale 
that it is difficult to tell when. the large and closely packed 
volumes in which it is embodied will come to anend. The 
history of America and its inhabitants has been written from the 
point of view of Buckle’s “History of Civilisation” and has 
been made the text for philosophical reflections to a sort of 
science of history. In the volume just issued a considerable 
amount of space is devoted to a description of the native 
American languages and of their psychological character, and 
the author drifts from time to time into a philosophy of language 
in general and argues—with much probability, it must be added 
—that in the “ holophrastic ” structure of the Americap dialects 
a glimpse is given us into the primitive condition of speech. A 
whole sentence in them is often compressed into what we 
should call a single word, its various elements not having as 
yet been formally differentiated. Noun, pronoun and verb are 
all alike contained, as it were in embryo, in the word. Another 
point of interest, exhaustively discussed by Mr. Payne, is the 
Mexican calendar. Contrary to such leading authorities as 
Alexander von Humboldt, he comes to the conclusion that this 
calendar is of native origin and that there is no connexion 
between it and the calendar of China. “ The fabulous correc- 
tions,” he remarks in his preface, “‘ bissextile and secular, alleged 
by the Spanish antiquaries, have been exposed, and the Mexican 
calendar is shown to stand alone among the world’s time- 
reckonings, and to have been no nearer the truth than one 
which respect for antiquity retained in use two thousand years 
ago in ancient Egypt.” In his estimate of the civilisations of 
Peru and Mexico Mr. Payne gives the palm to that of Mexico, 
in spite of the fierce and sanguinary religion which formed part 
of it and encouraged religious cannibalism. This demotion, 
he ascribes to the want of wild animals, such as the llama and 
o which abounded in Peru. On the other hand the Mexicans 
ad invented (or modified) a system of hieroglyphic writing 
which was wholly wanting in South America, while the Inca 
government in Peru is described by Mr. Payne as a “ degrading 
despotism.” The shortcomings of Peruvian culture are, he 


} thinks, partly accounted for by the domestication of the llama, 


which “rendered material welfare independent of renewed 
effort.” This attempt to explain the facts of American history 
is characteristic of Mr. Payne’s method, and is a good illustra- 
tion of the lines along which his book is written. 
“Myth, Ritual, and, Religion.” New Edition. By Andrew 
Lang. 2 vols. London; Longmans. 1899. 75. 

The new edition of Mr. Andrew Lang’s well-known book 
needs but little introduction. The changes made in it are not 
many. Since it .was first published twelve years ago the 


thor’s views have undergone development but not modifica- 
; the leading ideas of the work and the 


arguments by 
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which they are supported remain the same. With a light. 


touch and a wide knowledge of folklore and mythology Mr. 
Lang has essayed to show that while “the wilder features of 
myth survive from, or were borrowed from, or were initiated 
from the ideas of people in the savage condition of thought, 
the existence, even among savages, of comparatively pure, if 
inarticulate, religious beliefs” is attested by observation and 
fact. The progress of anthropology has tended to strengthen 
these conclusions, and it is beginning to be generally acknow- 
ledged that the monstrous or immoral elements in mythology 
are a secondary growth. Behind them lies the purer, if vaguer, 
conception of the primitive savage which recognised a “ great 
spirit” or at all events a power outside himself which was 
unmoved by the passions and vices of'man. The clearer 
perception of this fact has made Mr. Lang re-write two of his 
chapters, those on the religion of the lowest races, and doubt 
the validity of Professor Tyler’s “animistic” theory as an 
explanation of the origin of religion. The statements made by 
travellers as to the atheism or absence of any form of religion 
among certain savage tribes have broken down upon examina- 
tion, while it is hard to believe that the higher and: purer ideas 
of the Deity met with among some of the lower races of man- 
kind can have been derived from Christian missionaries. 
Indeed in some instances it can be proved that they could not 
have been. They must go back to that religious instinct or 
whatever else we may call it which characterises man wherever 
he is to be found, and which neither the “animistic” nor any 
other theory has been able to explain. In fact, all these 
theories presuppose the existence of the instinct or sense which 
they have been called in to create. 


“A Diary of St. Helena (1816-1817). The Journal of Lady 
Malcolm, containing the Conversations of Napoleon with 
Sir Pulteney Malcolm.” Edited by Sir Arthur Wilson, 
K.C.IL.E. London: A. D. Innes. 

It cannot be said that the diary kept by Lady Malcolm, wife 
of the British Admiral in command of the African station during 
part of Napoleon’s confinement in St. Helena, throws muc 
new light on the old controversy about our treatment of th 
illustrious but very petulant prisoner. The main facts had 
been pretty well established for anybody who would study and 
compare the accounts of Forsyth, O’Meara, and Las Casas. 
Napoleon, no wonder, was fretting his heart out on the island, 
nor would any custody satisfy him that cut off all chance of 
escape. But Sir Hudson Lowe, though neither an unkind 
nor arbitrary man, was somewhat lacking in the tact which 
is never so necessary as in dealing with a hero who is not 
quite a gentleman. And it is clear that in some minor respects 
Sir Pulteney Malcolm—who managed to maintain a friendly 
intercourse with the caged Emperor—found himself out of sym- 
pathy with the Governor. We must remember, however, that 
the Admiral’s position was an easyone. He could personify the 
magnanimity of a victorious nation, whereas Lowe had to 
enforce the restrictions imposed by State necessity. Suppose 
for a moment that Germany had been vanquished in 1871, and 
that Bismarck had been taken prisoner. What sort of tact 
would a French officer have required to keep on pleasant terms 
with his involuntary guest? In his milder moments, the great 
German would, no doubt, have indulged in similar revelations 
and speculations to those which were dropped from day to day 
by Napoleon—animated by the same flashes of political genius 
and informed with the same inner knowledge of the men and 
events of his time. It is for these obiter dicta thrown out to the 
British Admiral and faithfully rendered by Lady Malcolm that 
the journal now edited by Sir Arthur Wilson will repay the 
attention of all who care either for history or human nature. 


“ Revue des Deux Mondes.” August I. 

The portrait of Castelar in his earlier years, painted by M. E. 
Varagnac, in the current issue of the ‘“‘ Deux Mondes,” in an 
article (“Un homme d’état espagnol”) of quite exceptional 
importance, is probably a true one; for the man stands out 
clearly in himself, one might say stands out clearly against the 
writer's strong predisposition in his favour. An orator, an 
honest idealist, a person of infinite charm, there is the Castelar 
that cast so strong a spell on masses of his countrymen but 
ideas and passion, though essential ingredients, do not make a 
man, still less a great man. It is difficult in reading this article 
to repress a supercilious smile at the idea of Castelar playing 
the part of man of action. How little he was of a statesman, 
how little even of a thinker in politics, is seen by his allowing 
himself to be wholly absorbed by the belief that the panacea 
for all human ills could be found in the form of popular govern- 
ment. Get rid of a king, his theory is, and you get everything 
else! How entirely out of date arte all his rhapsodies now! 
How out of touch with social development! The truth is M. 
E. Varagnac himself has summed up Castelar, at any rate the 
younger Castelar, in words of his own :—* Castelar, par sa réle 
autant que par sa nature, devait parler beaucoup.” 

“ A Glance at Current History,” by John Cussons (Cussons, 
May and Co., Glen Allen, Va.), gives, as the publishers put it, 
“the candid utterances of a Confederate soldier.” “Curretn 
history” is American history, and slender at that. But 
the “candid utterances” may be read by Americans with 
advantage. At atime when so many negroes are being bar- 
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barously executed by Judge Lynch, the author's remarks on the 
“treachery” of the American Indian will shed a flood of light 
on the “tender mercies” of the white man. Sitting Bull we 
are reminded only trusted the United States once, and then the 
American seized the opportunity to murder him. ‘And the 
Great White Chief (our late worthy president Mr. Benjamin 
Harrison) congratulated the country on this achievement, and 
assured us that the Indian Question was a simple matter now 
that Sitting Bull had been put out of the way.” “Is it to this,” 


<—_, Mr. Cussons, “that our vaunted civilisation has brought 
us 


The “ Proceedings of the Royal Colonial Institute (Vol. XX X.)” 
as usual contains pafers of considerable value several of which 
may be preserved for reference by those who follow colonial 

uestions. Sir William Macgregor on “ British New Guinea,” 

ir John Robinson. on “The Colonies and the Century,” Sir 
Robert Giffen on “The Relative Growth of the Component 
Parts of the Empire,” Mr. Hugh Clifford on “ The Malay Penin- 
sula,” and Dr. A. P. Hillier on “The Native Races of South 
Africa” are all informing and suggestive. Not the least 
important part of the year’s “proceedings” is the annual 
dinner. The speeches by ex-Governors and Colonists afford 
an idea of the up-to-date sentiments of those who are in close 
touch with the Colonies. 


“ Carmel in England” (London : Burns and Oates. 6s.), by 
Father B. Zimmerman, is a history of the English mission of 
the Discalced Carmelites, 1615 to 1849, drawn from documents 
preserved in the archives of the order. The volume contains 
much curious and interesting matter.—In “ Our Treatment of 
the Poor” (London: P. S. King. 2s. 6d.), Mr. W. Chance 
deals with such questions as outdoor relief, old-age pensions, 
friendly societies, public and private charity. He holds “ that 
the English Poor Law, if administered in the way which its 
authors intended it to be, is the best Poor Law of any country.” 
With regard to old-age pensions he contends that “ the amount 
of old-age pauperism is largely dependent upon administration 
of poor relief.”—Mr. A. F. Murison’s “ King Robert the Bruce” 
(Edinburgh and London: Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier. 
Is. 6d.) belongs to the Famous Scots Series, and is correctly 
described as forming the historical complement to the former 
volume on Sir William Wallace. It carries on the thrilling 
story of the struggle of Scotland to throw off the dominion of 
England. “After due reduction of the exaggerated pedestal 
of patriotism reared for Bruce by the indiscriminating, if not 
time-serving, eulogies of Barbour and Fordun, and maintained 
for some five centuries, the figure of the Hero still remains 
colossal : he completed the national deliverance.” —“ The Story 
of Eclipses” (London: George Newnes. 15.) simply told by 
Mr. George F. Chambers for general re with especial 
reference to the total eclipse of the sun of ay next year, will 
assist those who may be in a position to witness it, to under- 
stand an event to which a good deal of interest attaches. The 
“story” covers a wide field notwithstanding the diminutive 
character of the volume in which it is presented.—“ Britain on 
and beyond the Sea” (London: Johnston), by Cecil H. Crofts, 
is a brochure explanatory of the Navy League map of the 
world. It is dedicated to the British schoolboy, who will, how- 
ever, we fear, hardly rise to the level of some of its data. It 
has been prepared with considerable care.—“ Pickwickian 
Studies” (The New Century Press), by Percy Fitzgerald, is 
carefully compiled and will appeal to Dickens’ lovers, whose 
numbers do not seem materially to diminish with time. 
“The Foreign Empire” (200 to 60 B.C.) is the second of three 
volumes which are to make up Messrs. A. and C. Black’s 
Historical Latin Readers and form a continuous history of 
Rome.—- Where Shall We Go?” under the editorship of Mr. 
A. R. Hope Moncrieff affords the best possible proof of its use- 
fulness as a guide to holiday and health resorts in Great Britain 
by appearing in its 14th, and considerably enlarged, edition. 


For This Week’s Books see page 214. 
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NOTICES. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return, or to enter into 


correspondence as to, rejected communications ; and to this rule 
we can make no exception. 
Communications’ for the Financial Article should be sent to 16 Angel 
Court, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 


United Kingdom. Abroad. 

& & 

Half Year ... O14 oo OFF 2 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. heing 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining t 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be in- 
formed immediately. 


DECORATORS 


AND 


FURNISHERS. 


The most comprehensive Galleries in London. 


175 to 181 Oxford Street, London, W. 
175 and 176 SLOANE STREET, 8.W. 


Nestor 
Gianaclis 
Cigarettes. 


Of all Tobacconists and Stores. 


157a, NEW BOND STREET. 


«© LANCET” ANALYSIS AND MEDICAL OPINIONS PosT FREE. 


&f B 33 FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
G. « FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
PER DOZEN. WHISKY, 


CARRIAGE PAID. 
OF THE PROPRIETORS: 
GEORGE BACK & CO. 
DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE, 


DR, J, COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE 


CHLORODYNE 
CHLORODYNE often fatal diseases: Diphtheria, Fever, 


acts charm in Diesrheen, and is the 
CHLORODYNE in Cholera and 


effectually cuts short all attacks of 

CHLORODYNE Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and 
Spasms. 
is the only jiative in N 

CHLORODYRE Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Too ¥ 
Meningitis, &c. 

« Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a 
cm from Her Majesty's Consul at Manila to the effect that cholera has been 
raging teartully, and that the only remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See 
Lancet, 1 December, 1864. 

CAUTION.—Beware of Piracy and Imitation. 

Cavution.—“ Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated that Dr. J. Cots 
Browne was undoubtedly the i of CHLoRopyNeE, that the story of the 
defendant Freeman was deliberately untrue ; which, he regretted to say, had been 
sworn to.”—See 7imes, 13 July, 1864. 

in bottl t d., 2s. od., 4s. 6d., and rzs. each. None is genuine 
prom Dr. CHLoRopYNE” on the Government 
Stamp. i edical Testimony accompanies e. 
MANUFACTURER— 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
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THACKERAY HOTEL 


(TEMPERANCE). 
FACING THE BaITISH MUSEUM, 


GREAT. RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 

This newly erected and commodious Hotel will, it is believed, meet the require- 
ments of those who desire all the conveniences and advantages of the larger modern 
licensed hotels at moderate charges. Passenger lift. Electric light in all rooms. 
Bath rooms on a“ floor. Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and 
Smoking Rooms. 1 Floors Fireproof. Sanitation. Night Porter. Bed- 
rooms from 2s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. 

Telephone : 1905 Gerrard. Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Thackeray, London.” Proprietor.—J. TRUSLOVE. 


SAVOY HOTEL, 


OVERLOOKING RIVER AND EMBANKMENT GARDENS. 


By Day the most Beautiful Garden and River View in Europe. By Night a Fairy 
Scene. 


SAVOY RESTAURANT OF GASTRONOMIC FAME. 


UnNbER THE DIRECTION OF THE FAMOUS MafrrE p’HOTEL “ JosEPH.” 
The Orchestra plays during Dinner and Supper. 


CLARIDGE’S HOTEL, 
BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


In the centre of Fashionable London. The old Royal Hostelry resuscitated. 
The Orchestra plays during Luncheon and Dinner. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE. 


Incorporated A.D. 1720. 
Curer Orrice: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
FUNDS IN HAND, £4,400,000. CLAIMS PAID, £39,000,000. 
FIRE. 
INSURANCES ARE GRANTED AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE on Property 
of almost every description, at moderate rates. 
LIFE. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF LIFE ASSURANCE IS TRANSACTED. 


Absolute Security. e Bonuses. | Moderate Premiums. 


ACCIDENTS AND EMPLOYER'S LIABILITY. 


Insurances against my a athe Liability and Personal Accidents are now granted. 
Bonuses on Accident Policies allowed to Life Policy-holders and Total Abstainers. 
Apply for full Prospectuses to E. R.. HANDCOCK, Secretary. 


ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, 1808.) LIFE, 


CAPITAL: + £1,200,000. 


HEAD OFFICE: 92 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 
WeEstT END BRANCH: 4 PALL MALL East, S.W. 


LIFE POLICIES.—Important Advantages. 


1. Whole World. 2. Unconditional. 3. Unforfeitable. 
4. Guaranteed cash surrender values. 


FIRE POLICIES AT LOWEST CURRENT RATES. 
APPLICATIONS FOR AGENCIES INVITED. 


CHARMING SUITES OF ROOMS OF ALL SIZES. 
THE MOST 


BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


GRATEFUL. C O C O A 


COMFORTING 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
MARSEILLES, NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO. 


. { F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers: { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & co.} Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the a Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


ORIENT ;COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 
By their Steamship 
LUSITANIA,” 3,912 tons register, 4,000 h.p. 
For COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, ST. PETERSBURG, BALTIC 
CANAL, &c., 


Leaving London 18th August, arriving back 15th September. 
For SICILY, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, MALTA, ALGIERS, &c., 
Leaving London 21st September, arriving back 30th October. 
High-class cuisine, String band, &c. 


. § F.GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers: { ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } penchareh Avenue. 


For particulars apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or 
to West-End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


P. & Oo COMPANY'S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 
. SERVICES. 


p FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY,’ KURRACHEE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


p & re) CHEAP RETURN TICKETS and ROUND THE WORLD 
. » TOURS. For Particulars apply at the London Offices, 122 Leaden- 
hall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S.W. 


UNION LINE. 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
DIAMOND FIELDS. 


WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses London to Southampton. 
Cheap Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 


| Apply to the UNION STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd., Canute Road, Southampton ; 
14 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. ; and 


UTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 94-8 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED £838,000,000. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


THE IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited. 
FIRE. Est. 1803.—1 Old Broad Street, E.C.; 22 Pall Mall, S.W.; and 47 
Chancery Lane, W.C. Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000, Total 


Funds over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


ESTABLISHED 1843. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, PREsIDENT. 


£56,985,000. 


NEW FEATURES: (Stated on each Policy) 
CASH SURRENDERS 
LOANS 
AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE 


EXTENDED INSURANCE 
SURRENDERS IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


“There does not appear to be any valid reason why a scale of surrender values 
should not be printed on each policy issued, so as to enable the assured to know 
what actually to expect. 7imes. 

“We are glad to see that this unsatisfactory state of affairs has been altogether 
altered by the Mutual of New York...... The Mutual has done much to increase the 
popularity of life assurance, for the guarantee of really liberal surrender values removes 
about the only solid objection to lite assurance that exists." —Pal/ Mail Gazette. 


For further particulars apply to the Head Office for the United Kingdom, 


17 AND 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


STANDARD BANK of SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope.) 


Head Office, 10 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and 
go Branches in South Africa. 


Subscribed Capital (30th June, 1899) «- «+ £4,959 100 
Paid-up Capital .. oe oe oe oe 1,239,700 
Reserve Fund ae ee £1,144,820 


This Bank grants drafts on, and transacts every description of banking business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, South African es weg Sen 
Free State, Rhodesia, and East Africa. ‘Telegraphic remittances made. posits 
received for fixed periods. Terms on application. 


J. CHUMLEY, London Manager. 


EMPIRE THEATRE, ‘3 
LEICESTER SQUARE. 
EVERY EVENING, NEW BALLET: ROUND THE TOWN AGAIN, 
Doors open 7.45. 
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GRAND VARIETY ENTERTAINMENT. 
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MUDIE'S LIBRARY 


LIMITED, 


the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN: BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchan 
of Books at the houses of Subscribers) from © 
GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 


per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 
Sent gratis and post free to any address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


For 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
London; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE UNICORN. 


THE VINEDRESSER, and Other Poems. By T. 


Sturce Moors. 
THE VINEDRESSER, Fcap. 8vo. cloth, gilt back and sides, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE VINEDRESSER. The Star:—‘Mr. Moore establishes his 
regarded as a poet of large performance and still larger promise....., 
4 ode moves with a grave Horatian grace through pei 

The London Letter :—‘‘ He has achieved his difficult feat miraculously...... 
poem written in 4 oe int in which the very spirit of the ancient —} 


ht to be 
is long 
t music to a perfect 


resides. It reads like a spl translation from some richly-coloured Greek 
original.” 

The Glasgow Herald :—‘‘ The leading poem in this dainty volume......is a 
fine piece vena There are many fine short lyrics. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S WINGS. A Book of Parodies and 


Occasional Verses. By T. W. H. Crostanp. 
OTHER PEOPLE’S WINGS. Fcap. 8vo. 6d. net 
OTHER Wines. Th Outlook good and chest stuff. 


capes And. nd, | miracle ine original verse only costs 
sixpence." 

The Observer :—“ Mr. Crosland is to be thanked......His Parables 
made us aware of his strong gift ; his Parodies make us endorse our earli 
opinions. 

The Morning Leader :—“ —— a dozen of the average pseudo-Kiplings...... 
— humour and 

* Mr. Rupyarp Kip.inc roel read this Book “ with great interest 
and much amusement.” we 


THE DOME. A Monthly Illustrated Magazine and 
Review of Literature, Music, Architecture, and the Graphic Arts. Fecap. 4to. 
Is, net. 


‘THE DOME. The August Number (beginning a new Volume) just ready. 


DOME. No. ro contains a colour-print after Hiroshige, a frieze © 9 inches 
by 8 inches) by B. Creswick, and many full-page plates, stories, and critical 


THE DOME. The Pai! Mall Gasette says:—“ No one of an artistic taste can 


THE CHORD. .A Quarterly devoted to Music. Pott 
4to. strongly bound, rs. net. 
J. F. R., Ernest Newman, E. A. Baughan, 


7 CECIL COURT, LONDON, W.C. 
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Journal, Bristol Times, Clatholic Times, C. Li 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

The Letters of Richard Wagner: (1) To Emil Heckel; (2) re 
Wesendonck et Al (2 vols. T by Wm. Ashton Ellis), 
Grant Richards. Each vol. 5s. net. 

The Life and Death of Thomas Wolsey (George Cavendish. Temple 
edition). Dent. 1s. 6d. 


FICTION. 


The Temple Edition of the Waverley Novels. Vols. XLIV. and 
pee Anne of Geierstein (2 vols. Sir Walter Scott). Dent, 


s. 6d. each. 
The Tumbling of Mark Lester (Bessie Marchant). 
shall 


. 25. 6d. 
Die Siinde (Anton Frhr. von Perfall). Leipzig: G. Miiller. 
James Bowden. 6s. 


Simpkin, 


Mann’sche. 
Punchinello. 


HIsTory. 
History of the Church Missionary Society (Eugene Stock, Vol. III.), 
C. 


M.S. 6s. net. 
The Age of Blake: Sea-dog {Readers (Edited by J. W. Lyde). 
Black. 


Is. 


The Foreign Empire 200 to 60 B.c. (Harold W. Atkinson). Black. 15, 


NATURAL HISTORY AND SPorRT. 


The English Lake District Fisheries (John Watson, 


The Angler’s 
Library). Lawrence and Bullen. 


THEOLOGY. 
Destination, Date, and Authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(H. H. B. Ayles). Clay. 5s. 
VERSE. 


The Hidden Tide (Roderic Quinn). 
Sydney: The Bulletin. 


The Bulletin Booklets, No. 1. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Dante : an Introduction to the Study of (John Addington Symonds, 
Fourth edition). Black. 7s. 6d. 

Forty-sixth Report of the Department of Science and Art of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education. Wyman and Sons. Is. 7d. 
Grammar and Dictionary of the Bobangi Language (Compiled by John 

Whitehead). The Baptist Missionary Society. 
Man and his Work: an Introduction to Human Geography (A. J. 
and F. D. Herbertson). Black. 1s. 


Notes on Folkestone (Arthur E. Larking, M.D.). J. and A. Churchill. © 


Is. 6d. 
Old Cambridge (Thomas Wentworth Higginson). Macmillan. 5s. 
Unter uns Gesagt (Georg von Oertzen). Wien: A. Hartleben. 
Thoughts of Divines and Philosophers (Selected by Basil Montagu. 
edition). Dent. ts. 6a. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR AuGuST :—The Forum (35 c.) 3 
The North American Review (50 c.); Lippincott’s (25 c.); The 
Atlantic Monthly (1s. net) ; The Commonwealth (3d. net). 


Post free, 2s. 3d. 


THE ALLEGED HAUNTING OF B—— HOUSE. 


Edited by 
A. GOODRICH-FREER and JOHN, MARQUIS OF BUTE. 


This entertaining book has been the subject of reviews and leading articles in 
over a hundred leading journals, including the Atheneum, Academy, Aberdeen 
fe, Daily Telegraph, Daily 

gow Herald, Manchester 

‘auls, Scotsman, Tablet, 
Westminster Gazette, Western Mail, 


News, Daily Graphic, Daily C. 4 Mail, 
Guardian, Morning Post, M.A.P. 
Weekly nen Weekly Mercury, 
World, & 

Te Athenee ene —‘* A singular feature of the case is the intrepidity of most 
of the witnesses.” 


GEORGE REDWAY, Publisher, 9 Hart Street, London, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN & 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, AND PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED 
AND ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ BookMEN, Lonpon.” Code: UnicopE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


entirely Fitted up, Arran: 

Books, Bibles, Prayer- 
executed. 


Piccadilly, Libraries 
the New and i Standard 
ew oice Bindings for Presents, 

cash discounts, 
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ACCUMULATED FUND, £1,718,604 


12 August, 


ay, Review. 


MACMILLAN & | 
BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


Volumes III. and IV. Ready on Wednesday. 
UNIFORM EDITION OF THE PROSE WRITINGS OF 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 
In 10 vols. extra crown 8vo. red cloth, gilt tops, 6s, each. 


THE LIGHT THAT FAILED. 
MANY INVENTIONS. 


New and Abridged tn 
ANNALS OF AN OLD MANOR HOUSE, Sutton 


Place, Guildford. By Frepexic Harrison. Extra crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THREE HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 
Fiftieth Thousand. In England and America. 


RICHARD CARVEL. By Winston Cuurcuitt, Author 
of ‘ The Celebrity.” 
Speaker :—We have not read a better book for many a day than ‘ Richard Carvel.’” 


é Second Impression. 
RUPERT, BY THE GRACE OF GOD. 


GREENWELL McCHESNEY. 
Guardian :—“‘ The — of the flight from Ngee is one of real eloquence, 
nd profoundly moving. There is , insight, and feeling in the story.” 


HUGH GWYETH : a Roundhead Cavalier. By 
EULAH ARIE > 


Saturday Review :- —‘‘ We found it difficult to tear ourselves omy from the. 
fascinating narrative. 


By Dora 


THE TRAIL OF THE GOLD-SEEKERS. A Record of 


Travel in Prose and Verse. By-Hamiin GARLAND. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Speaker :—‘‘ It consists of vivid prose pictures of adventure in the wild North- 
‘West, ii with unconventional often extremely beautiful snatches of 
verse. The book reflects better than anything else we have seen the pitiless majesty 


of the scenery and the tragic conditions of the quest.’ 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS.” 


CHARACTERISTICS. By S. Weir Mitcuett, M.D., 


LL.D. (Harvard). Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., Lrtp., London. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


ALBERT LONDON, S.E. 


HE WINTER SESSION of Rie ot will OPEN 


Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for in 
of £150 and One of £60 in and cy either 
Yo Zoology, for First Year’s Students ; One of £50 i in Anatomy, Physio- 
Chemistry (any two) for Third Year's Students from the Universities. 
ioe holarships and icone Prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the Sessional 
for the Preliminary, Scientific, and 
are held throughout the for the inary, tific, an 
Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 
All Hospital ——— are open to Students without charge. 


Club-rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 
The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the Medical 


Secretary. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made sepa- 
‘rately to Lecture or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are made for 

ter of approv gs is kept by the retary, who also 
a ite gn Medical Procite Clergymen, and others who receive Students 
into their houses, 

For Prospectus and all particulars apply to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical 


. H. P. HAWKINS, M.A., M.D., Oxon., Dean. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
QUEEN STREET PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 


WORLD-' The Form of Po! recently adopted the Com- 
R WIDE pany is free from al! pp heme as to Fotign Travel 
UNCONDITIONAL | and other conditions. 
Whole Life Policies made payable in Lifetime without 
POLICIES. extra Premium by application of Profits. 


IMMEDIATE PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 
SEPARATE USE POLICIES. 

PAID IN CLAIMS, £2,323,052, 

JOHN WILKINSON FAIREY, Manager. 


d of the 


GUY'S. HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. — 


. 1 ‘HE WINTER SESSION will begin on MONDAY, 
, OCTOBER Entrance of the combined value of 4410 are 
‘prizes 


are open for competition by 


The number of patients treated in the wards during last year exceeded 6,500. 
All hospital appointments are made strictly in accordance with the merits of the 
idates, and without extra payment. There are:28 resident a pointments open 
to students of the Hospital annually, without payment of additional fees, and 
numerous non-resident appointments in the general and special departments. The 
een Victoria Ward, recently reopened, will provide additional accommodation 
logical and‘ maternity cases. 
be College accommodates 60 students, under the supervision of a resident 
warden. 
The Dental School peaction the full curriculum requird for the L.D.S. England. 
The Clubs’ Union Athletic Ground is easily 
A handbook of information for those about to enter the medical profession will be 
forwarded on application. 
on the of of the Calege Rey full pattculars as to fees, course of 
y advi: regulations of the ese, ic, & rsonally, or by letter, to the 
Dean, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, S.E. pe by ‘ 


THE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


HE WINTER’ SESSION’ commences. on 
he Dinner wilt be bald bo the College Lilvary on Menday, October aud, 
e Annu inner wi in on tober 2n 
Dr. HERMAN in the chair. 

The Hospital is the largest in the kingdom ; nearly 800 beds are in constant use, 
and no beds are closed. Being the only general hospital for East London—i.e. for 
a million and a half people—the p Pp last year, 11,622; 
out-patients, 178,838 ; accidents, 1 1753793 2,260. 

APPOINTMENTS. —Owing to the enormous number of patients more appoint- 
ments, salaried and resident, are open to students than at any other hospital. Sixty 
of these qualified appointments are made annually, and more than 150 Dressers, 
Clinical Clerks, &c., appointed every three months. All are free to students of the 
College. Holders of resident ap poe have free board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZES.—Thirty-four Scholarships and Prizes are 
given annually. Seven Entrance Scholarships will be offered in October. 

SPECIAL CLASSES are held for the University of London and other higher 
Examinations. Special entries for Medical and Surgical Practice can be made. 

ified practitioners will find excellent opportunities for studying the rarest 


reduction of 15 guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the profession. 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE COLLEGE.—The new laboratories and class 
rooms for > a Public Health, Operative Surgery, Chemistry, Biology, &c. 
are now in 

The Clubs’ Union Athletic Ground is within easy reach of the Hospital. 

Luncheons or dinners at moderate charges can be obtained in the Students’ Club. 
mm Metropolitan and other railways have stations close to the Hospital and 

lege. 
For prospectus and information as to residence, &c., apply personally or by 


letter to 
Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


HE WINTER SESSION 1899-1900 will com- 
mence 60n MONDAY, OCTOBER and, at 4 ».M., when an Introductory 
Address will be delivered by 
Dr. MITCHELL BRUCE. 


The Prosrectws, containing full information concerning the Living- 
stone Scholarship (100 guineas) the Huxley Scholarship (55 guineas) and Six other 
Entrance Scholarships (total value £550) awarded annually, and all other details 
connected with the Medical School, will be sent on application to the Dean, Chandos 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


MONTAGUE MURRAY, Dean. - 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW'S HOSPITAL AND COLLEGE. 


"Tee WINTER SESSION will begin on MONDAY, 
iL OCTOBER 2nd, 1899. 
Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to the 
collegiate regulations. 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. Scholarships andjPrizes of the aggre- 
gate value of nearly S900 are awarded annually. 

The Medical School contains large Lecture poeaee and Aa + Labora- 
tories for Practical Teaching, as well as ting Rooms, Museum, Library, &c. 

A large Recreation Ground has recently been purchased, and is open to members 
of the Students’ Clubs. 

For further particulars apply, poreunally or by letter, to the WaRDEN of the 
College, St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
Handbook forwarded on 


LONDON (ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL) SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
FOR WOMEN, 8 Hunter Street, W.C. 


. | ‘HE WINTER SESSION will open on MONDAY, 
OCTOBER ond, at 4 P.M. 
The Introductory Address will be given by the Dean, Mrs. GARRETT 
ANDERSON, M.D. 


ial Classes are arranged for the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate 


Lond. Examinations. 
The Prospectus may be had on application to Miss DOUIE, M.B. Secreto. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 


filling up about 30 VACANCIES on the Foundation will be held on the sth 
6th, - 8th, and rrth September next.—For information apply to the Bursar of 
St. Paul s School, West Kensington. 


: | ‘O BE SOLD, by Tender, the old-established Pub- 
lishing Business of A. D. INNES & COMPANY, Limited, of 31 and 32 

Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C., including Leasehold Interest, wi 

Copyrights, Trade Fixtures, Furniture, Plant, Machinery, and Stock-in-Trade. 

e Copyrights include a large number of works by many noted and popular 
Authors of the day, a list and full parti of which may be seen at dyes under- 
mentioned office of The Law Investment and Insurance Corporation, Limited. 

Tenders to be sent in addressed to the Secretary of The Law Investment and 


Insurance Corporation, Limited, 9 Serle Street, ’s Inn, London, W.C., 
before the rsth Septem 1899. 
Particulars and Conditions of Sale and Forms of Tender may be obtained gratis 
of the above-named of the Vendor's Messrs. Sharpe, Parker, 
on Barham 12 New Cour , Garey Street, » wc, 
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The Saturday Review. 


12 August, 18¢9 


LANGLAAGTE DEEP, LIMITED. 


NOTICE ‘TO 


OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the FOURTH 
ANNUAL ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of Shareholders will 


be held in the Board Room, oration Buildings, Joh g, on Friday, 
13th October, 1899, at 11.30 A.M., for the following business :— 
1. To receive and consider the Balance Sheet and Working E iture and 


Revenue Account for the year ending 31st July, 1899, and the Reports of the 
Directors and Auditors. 

2. Tg elect two Directors in the place of Messrs. A. T. ‘SCHMIDT and H. A. 
ROGERS, who retire by rotation in accordance with the ions of the 
Company's Articles of Association, but who are eligible 
for re-election. 

3. To elect two Auditors in the _ of Messrs. C. L. ANDERSSON and J. N. 
WEBB, who retire, but wi eligible for re-election, and to fix their 
remuneration for the past yeer. 

4. To transact general 

Pn Dee Books will Be closed from the 13th to the 19th October, 1899, both 

s inclnsive. 

OLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER wishing to be repre- 
sented at the Meeting must deposit their Share Warrants at the places and within 
the times following :— 

(a) At the Head Office of the Com in Johannesburg, at least 24 hours before 
the time appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 

_® At the London Office of the Company, 120 Bishor ate Street Within, E.C., 
at least 30 days before the date appointed for the ing of the Meeting. 

(c) At = Banque Frangaise de l'Afrique du Sud, 9 Rue Boudreau, — at least 
jo days before the date appointed for the holding of the Meetin, 

By Order of the Board, 
(Signed) 


Head Office, Eckstein’s —— Johannesburg, 


F. RALEIGH, 


1st August, 1 
_ from London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., rst August, 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 


DIVIDEND No. 2 ON SHARES TO BEARER. 


1 


offer themselves 


LIMITED. 


MANAGER’S REPORT 
FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1899. 


£200, 000. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


OLDERS of SHARE WARRANTS to BEARER are © 


informed that they will receive payment, on or after SATURDAY, the 
z2th August, of Dividend No. 2 (75 per cent., i.e., 15s. per a after surrender 
of Coupon No. 2 either at the Head Office of the C the 
London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., or “at that I the Company's 
representatives in Paris, the Banque Frangaise de l'Afrique du Sud, 9 Rue 
Boudreau. 

All Coupons presented at the last address, as well as any presented at the London 
Office for account of holders resident in France, will be — at 14s. - per 
share, the deduction of 7d. being made to cover the French Income Tax of 4 per 
cent. 

Coupons belonging to holders resident in the United Kingdom will be subject to 
deduction by the London Office of English Income Tax as usual. 

Coupons must be left Four Ciear Days for examination at one of the Offices 
lodged here any day (Saturdays excepted) between 


mentioned above, and may 
the hours of 11 and 2. 
Listing Forms may be had on application. 
By Order 
ANDREW 


London Secretary. 
London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C., 
2nd August, 1899. 


THE 


VAR RYN GOLD MINES ESTATE, LIMITED. 


Production for month of JULY, 1899 (by Cable). 


MILL. 

Tots milled ee 19,016 

Ounces. 
Number of ounces recovered .. oe 6,114 
CYANIDE WORKS. 

Number of tons treated . ee ee 13,440 

ounces recovered os 2,871 
Total gold recovered 8,985 ozs. 


“STUART “JAMES 
18 St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C. 
oth August, 1899. 


MEDOC.—VIN ORDINAIRE, 32" 


4-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an ow me light Dinner Wine. 
The quality of this wine will be found equal to wine usually 14/6 8/3 
sold at much higher Prices.’ | 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


SUPERIOR DINNER WINE old in bottle. On com- 
parison it will be found very superior to wine usually sold at 
higher prices. The appreciation this wine meets with from 
the constantly increasing number of customers it procures 17/6 9/9 
us in London and ‘the Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those-who like pure Bordeaux 
wine. 


3 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage Paid to 
any Railway Station, ineluding Cases and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret sold in Great Britain to 
equal them in value. 


We regret the increased duty compels advance of 6d. er doz. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 20 MARKET STREET. 


MINE. 
Number of feet driven, risen, and mgr 
exclusive of stopes re opi ++. 221 feet. 
Ore and waste mined 8 337 tons. 
Less waste sorted out 26 per "cent. ‘os 
Balance sent to mill vs as 6,168 tons. 
Percentage of South Reef mined ... 52 per cent. 
+ Main Reef Leader mined . Jai 48 
MILL. 
Running time coe wad ose 28°8 days. 
Tons milled... ove 6,168 tons. 


Tons per stamp per diem ... ese 5°35» 
Smelted gold bullion ane 5,092°8 ozs. 
Equivalent in fine gold__... one 4,328°822 ,, 


SANDS AND SLIMES WORKS. 


| Yield in bullion OH 

| Equivalent in fine gold ‘ 2,507°5 5 

TOTAL YIELD. 

Yield in fine gold from all sources . 6,836°322 ozs. 
per ton ‘milled... 22°167 dwts.. 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND 


REVENUE. 
On a basis of 6,168 Tons Milled, 
EXPENDITURE. 
5. 
To Mining Expenses... 3,679 19 II II 
Crushing and §03 Ol! I 7°574 
Cyaniding Sands .. 3. 0°905 
Slimes 511 13 I I 
Head Office bow 176 14 2 o 6875 
£6,920 19 3 £1 2 
Extraordinary Expenditure Pre 104 6 4 © O 4'059 
7,025 5 7 I 2 9°357. 
Development Redemption, 6,168 
8,258 17 7 1 6 9°357 
Profit 20,453 13 5 3 6 
428,712 11 0 £413 I'219 
REVENUE. 

Value. Value per Ton. 


By Mill Gold: eer ozs. fine 
gold, valued a 18,181 1 0 2 18 11°433 


By Cyanide Gold: “3507 5° ‘ozs. fine 


gold, valued at . ee 10,531 10 O 114 1°786 
£28,712 11 0 £413 
EXCESS DEVELOPMENT ACCOUNT. 
Development .. £1,689 18 
Less Development Redemption ‘charged under 
working costs... eee 1,233 12. 0 
£456 6 


FRANCIS SPENCER, Manager. 
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